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THE DAISY. 


BY M. Db, G, 





Only « daisy, yet was I the fairest 
Of all the fair children that brightened the 
lawn; 
Not wiadder thun I could be red rose, the 


rarest, 
And happy I greeted both evening and 
lawn, 
Still, unknown to myself, there was hid in my 
heart 
4 secret, beloved of the idle and young; 
They sought mo, and tearing each petal apart, 
They gave to my secret a voice and a 
tongue, 
With “de loves me,” “He loves nfe not,” 


knowledge is death! 
Al, why did fair Flora bestow sucha power? 
What ill laden wind, misfortune’s own breath, 
First whispered aubrond the strange gift the 
fower? 


Ali! why, to content them with that they 


know, 
Mustiny crimson-tipped petals lie trampled 
in clust; 
Was there nothing, in looks, or in words, that 
ould show 


The vision eyed maidens whose love they 
might trust? 
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CHAPTER VII—(ConTINUED ) 


VORGIVE me, dear!” continued the 
F kindly woman. ‘Sir Humphrey hes 
confided all his trouble to me, and [ 
am going to belp bim. You remind me 
of wy own dear Joan, and it pains me to 
see you unhappy. Believe me, any girl 
might be proud to be loved by Humphrey 
Lisle.’’ 

“! know it,’’ Joan cried—“I know it!” 

“There must be some very important 
reason for your refusing bim,’’ added Mrs. 
Merriton, ignoring the interruption. 

“You have no mother, Joan, so let me 
stand inthe place of one to youin this 
matter, Tell me, darling’—putting her 
arin round the weeping girl—‘‘do you care 
for him ?” 

‘“Yes—oh, yes!” 

“Ab, | thought so! Then why can’t you 
inarry him? Recollect, he doesn’t regret 
that you have no money; he loves you for 
himself. Is that the reason you refusea 
him, Joan?’ 

“No!’ was the almost whispered an- 
SWwer, 

Mrs, Merriton looked puzzled. 

‘Won't you confide in me?” she askec 
kenUy, after a pause, ‘1 will promise that 
your confidence shall be sacred.’’ 

Joan raised her bead and looked into 
the handsome kindly face and honest eyes 
of Mrs. Merriton. 

“l—I wish I dared,” she said hesitat- 
bg ly. 

“You may safely do it, Joan. Come and 

On this stool at my feet, and fancy | am 
your mother.”’ 

Vy mother? Or, no, no!” 

(here was so much horror in Joan’s tone 
‘4’ Mra, Merriton was startled. The girl, 
however, did as she was told. 

~h¢ sat at Mra. Merriton’s knee; and, 

®the latter softly stroked the pretty 
‘ir, Joan, in a low frightened voice, un 

© the story of her secret 
60 you, and not Esther s Lady 


Bit 


t 


8 niece and ihe beirese?’’ Mrs. Mer 
said softiy, when Joan ceased speak 
kK; and she smiled to herself, thinking 
W lar this money would goto atone for 
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| any family shortcomings on the part of the 
| future Lady Lisle’s family. 


‘*Yes—I am Joan Ainslie.’”’ 
‘“‘Well, I think Esther Vyse has behaved 


| abominably,’’ Mrs. Merriton uttered wrath- 


fully, ‘and | should like to tel! her so!” 
‘‘But—but you promised!” Joan started 
up in terror, 
‘‘My dear, you may trust me completely. 


| [ eball not betray you. Would you mind 


wi 
‘ff \, 
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my having those newspaper-cuttings to | 


read ? I will take great care of them. 
‘“*Yes—I should like you to see them; 


then you will know bow impossible it is | 


that 1 could ever marry Sir Humphrey 


Lisle,’ Joan replied; and she forthwith | 


went upstairs and fetched them. 

Mrs. Merriton put them carefully away 
in her pocket, and then changing the con- 
versation she began to talk cheerfully of 
other and more general matters till the 
girl grew quite happy and amused. Then 


Rachel brought in tea, and Joan and her | 


visitor had it together cosily over the fire. 
Miss Ainslie was quite sorry when the 


sound of wheels announced Sir Hum- | 


phrey’s return, and Mrs. Merriton rose 
to go. 


“IT mustn’t keep him waiting,’ remarked | 


the latter, “and you don’t want him to 
come in. Good-by, dearest child! Take 
care of yourself, and keep a good heart. I 
believe all will come right in the end.”’ 


A soit embrace and kiss, and Mrs. Mer- 
riton was gone, Joan felt that she had 
found a friend, and, when she sat down 
again by tbe fire, asmile wason her lips 
and the light of hope in her eyes, 

The expression was still there when 
Rachel came In to remove the tea-things, 
bearing in ber hand a smal! basket. 

“Sir Humpbrey left this, Miss Joan,"’ 
she said, ‘‘with his kind regards.’’ 

When Joan unfastened the basket she 
found the top covered with violets, while 
underneath lay a bunch of big purple 
grapes and two or three white rosebuds. 
They came to ber like a sweet whisper of 
unchanging love. 

Mean while the dog-cart, containing Mrs. 
Merriton and her charioteer, bowled down 
the misty country lanes. 

“She told me all,’’ said the lady. ‘No, 
Sir Humphrey, Iam not going to betray 
one word of her confidence, because I 
promised her 1 would not. But I told her 
when | left to keep ups good heart, for | 
believed all would come right in the end, 
and | tell you the same.”’ 

That evening the Field Royal post bag 
coptained a letter in Mrs. Merriton’s band- 
writing, addressed to—The Lady Ellen 
Ainslie, Villa Bellario, Nice.” 

+ * * * * * 

It was acold raw day at the end of No- 
vember, with a chilly wind biowing over 
the hills, and dampness all around, 

Joan was to bave returned, much against 
her will, to Field Royal, Lady Lisie hav- 
ing written her a coldly worded invita 
tion to do so. 

But a note from Esther, charging the 
girl not to think of coming, but to make 
some excuse for refusing, a8 she herself 
was returning to Rook’s Nest on the mor- 
row, bad thrown Joan inww a State of terri- 
fied apprehension. 

It resulted in the latter sending back 
word to her ladyshipthat ber cold was 
not better, and therefore she thought sne 
had better remain indoors tiil the weather 
bad in some measure improved. 

Now the fact was that Esther had re 
eeived a shock, and realizing that her 
chance of becoming Lady Lisle was at an 
end, had made up ver mind that she 

would fulfil her threat and expose Jcan 
afterwards taking her departure for ever 
from the scene of her ignominious defeat. 
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this, 

Gliding softly down the stairs on her 
way to the drawing-room she had come 
upon Kitty Lisle and her fiance standing 
together before the big tire in the hall. 

They were in earnest conversation, and 
neither gaw nor beard her approach. 

“And he is only waiting until she comes 
back,’’ Kitty said, “for be knows she cares 
for him and will accept him in the end. | 
am 80 giad, for I like Joan, and she will 
make Humphrey a much better wife than 
Miss Ainslie, in spite of her money.” 
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| The surprise she bad experienced was | wards her eagerly. ‘Is it that she is en- 


; gaged to any one else?’ he asked anx- 
| lously. 


EKather did not wait to hear more. The | 


iron of disappointment and revenge had 
entered into her soul, and she resolved 
that Joan, her successful rival, should 
share ber ignominy and defeat. So she re- 
turned to her room, wrote a note and dea- 


patched it to Kook’s Neat, then sat down, | 
with what patience she possessed, to bide | 


her time till an opportunity occurred of 
telling all she knew of Sir Humphrey 
Lisle. 

It did not come till late in the afternoon. 
Tbe Baronet had been absent all day at a 


| cattle show, and Esther bad almost begun 


to despair of being able to see him alone, 
when, to her surprise, she met him com- 
iog in at the door just as she was crossing 
the hall to put some letters into the post- 
bag. 

“You have had a cold drive,’”’ she re- 
marked, as he came to where she stood 
and threw his gloves upon the table. 

“Yes,”’ he replied—“it is wretched 
weather. Did Miss Vyse get here com- 
fortably ?”’ 

“She is not coming. Hy-the-bye, Sir 
Humpbrey, I have a message from her for 
you. Could I see you alone for a few 
minutes ?’’ 

“Certainly !’’—and, glancing with a pur- 
zied expression at Esther's pale face, Sir 
Humphrey turned and led the way to his 
private sanctum. 

A bright fire was burning in the grate, 
end the room looked remarkably cosy. 

Sir Humphrey drew up an easy chair 
for Esther, and, standing on the rug be. 
fore her, waited for her to speak. 

‘“] am given to understand,” the girl be- 
gan, turning a diamond ring round and 
round upon her finger, ‘that you take 
more than a friendly interest in all that 
concerns my companion, Miss V yse.’’ 

Sir Humphrey inclined his head. 

‘In fact, that you’’—the words came 
with difficulty—‘‘contem plate making her 
your wife,” 

“I certainly hope to do #0,’’ was the 
quiet rejoinder. 

“Have you made known your hopes to 
her ?”’ 

“Yos,” answered Sir Humphrey. 

Esther winced, and her eyes flashed. 

“Of course she was only too giad to ac- 
cept you?” 

‘On the contrary, she refused.’’ 

For one moment there was a gleam of 
something like hope in Esther’s imind. 
Was she not being too precipitate ? 

But then came the words Kitty had 
apoken, “He is only waiting tili she 
comes back, for be knows she cares for 
him and will accept him in the end,’’ and 
her voice grew harder still as she pro- 
ceeded. 

“] suppose she gave you no reason for 
her refusal ?’’ 

‘“No—but I shall discover it in time and 
seatter it to the four winds!’’ 


There was a ring of hopeful triumph in 


Sir Humphrey’s tones, at which Hstaer 


aughed ironically 


You at iia ver m a 
she said I can te t you s nota 
reason to be lightly regarded 


“You know it? 


Sir Humphrey bent to- 


“Not that I know of. Men, as a rule, 
don’t care to marry a girl whose mother 
is a convict undergoing penal servitude 
for life for the wurder of ber husband !”’ 
waa the startling reply, and Esther's hazel 
eyes were raised with curious intent scru- 
tiny to Sir Humphbhrey’s face. 

She saw him turn pale, and he staggered 
as though he had received a cruel blow. 

“It is not true!’ he exclaiined hoarnsely. 

“Ask Joan if it is not. Besides, I have 
seen the account of the trial. You can see 
it if you choose; it was in 1S—, and the 
papers were full of it."’ 

Sir Humphrey turned upon her fiercely. 

“Why do you tell ine this?’’ he asked, 
with a gleam in his eyes before which hers 
quailed. ‘What bas she done to you that 
you should malign her to me?” 

“Done? She has come between me and 
the great wish of my heart,’’ she answered 
bitterly. ‘However, that is not the reason 
1 have told you, The Lisles have always 
been proud of their family honor—so your 
mother has often declared tome, I thought 
ita pity that it should be sullied.” 

Esther rose as she spoke, but Nir Hum- 
pbrey made no reply. Neither did he offer 
to detain her, as, with another scrutin'!z- 
ing look at him, she swept haughtily from 
the room, 

Lady Lisie, whom she found alone in 
the drawing room, was the next to receive 
her startling communication, and Esther 
felt amply revenged as #he listened to her 
ladyship’s horrified denunciation of Joan 
and her determination to compel Miss 
Vyse to leave the neighborhood, 

This was just what Esther wanted. She 
had carefully suppressed the fact of Joan's 
identity, and, by getting her to leave 
Kook's Nest without discovering that her 
story was known, the way might be paved 
to a last chance of gaining her own ambi- 
tious ends, 

There was no outward sign of anything 
having bappened when, a few minutes 
later, the rest of the Field Koyal house- 
party assembled in the drawing-room for 
tea. Sir Humphrey looked pale and 
thoughtful, and avoided Miss Ainslie as 
much as possible. But Mather herself was 
part.cularly sweet and amiable, even con- 
descending to be polite to Jack Forsythe 
who found himself unconsciously drawn 
into a confidentia! chat with her. 

Conversation was proceeding merrily, 
when the door suddenly opened and the 
butler anrounced— 

“Lady Ellen Ainslie.’’ 

Mrs. Merriton went forward to greet the 
new comer and introduce ber to Lady 
Lisle. The latter welcomed her kindly— 
even effusively. 

“T have come unexpectedly to England 
on business,’’ Lady Ellen explained, “and, 
as | knew my niece was here! took the 
liberty of calling on my way to Kook’'s 
Nest. She is here, is she not?’’—looking 
round, 

Esther felt that exposure was inevitable, 

‘You. Miss Ainslie, my dear,’’ Lady 
Lisle began. Kut Lady Ellen interrupted 
her. 

“Ab, Miss V yse, how do you do? Where 
is Joan 7" 

“She went back to Kook’s Nest, as she 
was ill,’’ Kethber anewered in a low tone. 

“And how is it you aré not with ner?’ 
Lady Ellen asked sterniy, while the rest 


oft @e company stopped talking to listen 
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“T wanted to see you,” she commenced ; 
then, lowering ber voice, continued “Has 
she” — nodding towards Eather—‘told you 
that Joan's mother isin prison 7” 

“You,” wasthe reply. 

“Then <and lady Ellen's brow con 
tracted and she daried av angry glance at 
Eather. ‘I must explain to every one here 
that a cruel wrong bas been done my dear 
niece, Joan Ainslie, Thanks to the friend- 
ly intervention of @ lady, I am in time to 
sot it right" 

This woman—pointing at the pretended 
heiress —‘‘accidentaily discovered among 
my private papers the account of the trial of 
a woman who bore the same naine as Joan's 
mother; she bad murdered her husband. 
It wasasinguiar concidence, and caused 
us much annoyance at the time; but I 
never told Joan of it, aa I did not consider 
it necessary. It appears however that Miss 
Vyne took upon berseit that task, and, un- 
der threats of divulging thestory, induced 
my niece to let her personate the heiress, 
while she herself was to be the compan- 
jon. Kut Kathber Vyse bas gone farther 
than that; she has systematically per 
secuted my niece and maligned ber lo ber 
friends.”’ 


“But—is Joan your niece?" asked Sir 
Humphrey excitedly, as Lady Ellen 
paused. 

*Yon."’ 

“Then —it was Lady Lisio who spoke 
now—“her mother——" 


“Died when Joan was born, She was 4 
lovely delicate creature, whose death broke 
ber busband'’s beart, | feei,’ continued 
Lady Klien after a pause, “that all this is 
my fault for having kept those stupid 
newspaper-cuttings, Well, must now go 
to Joan; | bave my carriage here.” 

“No, indeed, Lady Iellen, you must stay 
with us,"’ Lady Lislesaid quickly. “1 will 
wend for Mina Ainslie.’’ 

“May I take your carriage, Lady Elien? 
1 will feteh her--do let me!’’—and Sir 
Humphrey added «a few words in a lower 
tone to herladysiip, which made ber laugl 
and tap toe young fellow'’s arin piayfuily 
with ber card-crse, 

“Very well,” she said; ‘bul be sure you 
don't return without ber,’’ 

“] shall not do that,’’ was the rejoinder 


as Sir biumpbrey burried away. 
« . . * * 


* 

Onee more Joan sat, sad and listless, by 
the drawing-room fire at Kook's Nest, All 
her hopes were crushed by Esther's letter, 
and she felt that nothing was left for ber 
but departure from the place. 

By this time, probably, Sir Humpbrey 
knew all, and was blessing his lucky stars 
that he had discovered in time the disgrace 
allaching to her, but 

“Sir Humphrey Lisle!’ 

Joan started up with asuppressed scream 
as Kachel’s voice buret suddenly in upon 
her thoughts, Sir Humphrey Lisie—and 
here! Then of course he knew ail, 

“How are your’ was the question, asked 
in the voice she loved so well. ‘Better, | 
hope."’ 

“You, thank you, lam better’’—putting 
her hand in Sir Humphrey’s but not rais 
log her eyes. 

“T have come to fetch you to Field Royal, 
Joan.”’ 

“Tl cannot accompany you,’’ the girl said 
faintly. 

“Why not?” 
her hand in his, and his eyes were tixed 
upon her face, “Do you know,” he con- 
tinued, “that your friend Miss Vyse took 
upon herself to tell me your reason for re- 
fusing me?’ 

Joan suatehed her hand away, and, aink- 
ing into a chair, covered her face. 

‘Ob, she eried, “how could she? Go 
away and leave me!'’—suddenly rising 
and confronting bim, “Why do you stay 
here?’ 

Sobs choked ber utterance, and she tried 
In Vain to compose herself. Sir Humphey 
putbis arm round ber and drew ber un- 
resistingly towards him. 

“Push, sweetheart !'’ he answered tend. 
erly. ‘I stay here because I love you, and 
because your dear wother——"’ 

“Ob, don't! Don't mention ber!’ 

“My darling, she was worthy of all love 
and honor. She died, Joan, when you 
were born. Your aunt Ellen bas just ex 
plained all at Field Royal—the mistake 
Which oocurred through the name of the 
woman at (hat trial being (he same as your 
parent's,’ 





“My aunt Lady Ellen—at Field Royal?’ 
Joan raised her head quickly and lov ked 
at bim 

“Yeas —ahe aiiéd there on her way 
. Ae NG@s My mother w not tet her 
e i a) a 
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Lady Elieu bad said When he bad tin 
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jahed, Joan's bead iay on ber breast, and 
he knew by the glance ber blue eyes gave 
him that ber greatest gladness at the dis- 
covery of the mistake lay In the fact that 
she loved bim, and bad no need now to 
disguise it. 

“]—] will go and get ready,’’ sbe said at 
last, trying to disengage herself from bis 
encircling arms, 
ing long." 

His arms clowed more firmly round ber, 
and Sir Humphrey laughed a glad joyous 
laugh as be bent till bis face was on a level 
with hers, 


“How long will you keep me waiting for | 


my wife?’ he asked, 

“Let me go,” she whispered. 

“Kiss me, then, and answer my ques 
tion,” 

The dark-blue eyes were rained to his, 
but Joan remarked, with a smile— P 

‘(Dear Mra. Merriton, it is all ber doing.’ 

“Joan! 

The vo'oe was reproachful, and there 
was a brief pause; but suddenly two arms 
were thrown round bis neck, and, witha 
“No longer than you like,’ Joan turned 


away and fled. 


[THK END. | 
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Off Cape Horn. 


o 
BYs L. VW. 


(PVE fog bung so thick over the sea that 
| ons could cutit with a knife, 
before had | seen anything like it. 
‘There was a sway in it, too, for] felt it 
strike my cheeks like icicles, and they fall 
oll again till it was almost warm, 
It came suddenly. 
ied down since morning, till pow it was 
paralyzed, or at most beat faintly on the 


bank througb which the ship was slowly | 


pushing her way. Above, the sails loomed 
out like buge shadows; they seemed but 
darker patches of the impalpable vapor 
which clothed all things. I could hear 
them flap loudly as the ship swayed her 
tall bauiper now this way, now that, reel- 
ing and tumbling about on the great crest- 


| leas seas which rolled up from the west- 





ward, And the thundering of the rudder | 


under the round stern, as it felt tbe weight 
ofthe seas, shook the ship to ber centre, 
and combined with the music of the can- 
vas to form a concert too utterly abomin- 
able for the seaman to 6x press, 

Kvery minute the bell for’a’d rang out 
its brazen warning. It was a necessary 
precaution, for any moment a vessel might 
bave crashed into us through the dark 
Hows, 

“1 can't understand the look of things,’’ 
sald Captain Hawkins, as be came up the 
companion, “The glass is steady, and yet 
I don’t like it, Mr. Norris; | don’t like the 
weatber at all,’’ 

“Nor I; it's unnatural,”’ I 
trying to one’s nerves, too,’’ 

“Tl remember,’ said the skipper, steady- 
ing himeelf against the wmizzen-mast, 
“when I was second of the ‘Barnaby 
Rudge’ we were caught io a hurricane, 
and it commenced just like this; but then 
the glass spoke plain, and we had every- 
thing off her.’’ 

“Well, the ship’s in good trim,’ I re- 


said, ‘‘and 


| plied; ‘it would be a change,”’ 
Sir Humphrey still held | 


“I'd like to take the extras of! her,’’ he 
continued, without heeding my remark, 





ion, “But " be never finished the sen- 
lence. 

“Man overboard,’’ came in 
frou the foc's'le bead. 


There is no cry so instantly responded 


a@ screech 


to a8 this, nor one which at sea falls so | 


coldly on a Seaman's beart. 

My first thought was to back the main- 
yard. So | gave the order quick and 
sharp as if my lungs were made of steel. 


lt was good to ree bow the men took the | 


order. They sprang to braces and pulled 
as if their lives were on it. The next in. 
stant l bad run to the lee taffrail, for in 
stinct had wid me he bad fallen to that 
side. 1 found the captain throwing the 
coiled bight of the cross jack clue-line far 
out into the mist where a black object was 
visible, It fell short. The captain gave a 
groan, and pulled in like mad for another 
fling. 

| saw it was useless; and with a cut let 
Ko one of the afier lifebuoys, and sang out 
to the man to wake for it. 

“Away the port quarter-boat!’’ roared 
the skipper, runbing aweather, wi.b a face 
white as a table-napkin, for be was a feel- 


ng man, apd took such an accident to 
¢art 
Av, ay! i responded. And in I he pped 
“ some Of tbe Old hands. “Stand by 
et go!’ and down dro; ped the boat as 
the ship lurched heavily to windward, A 


“] won't keep you wait- | 


Never | 


‘The wind bad stead- | 
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few powerful strokes took us free of the 
sbip and the anxious faeces hanging over 


the side. 


Away we sped over the great green bills, | 


trembling a moment on their tops and 
then gliding down, down into the dark 
| smother between them, till again we 
reached the summit and bad more light; 
for the mist hung low on the sea, and was 
| so obill that it struck to the bones. 

I had taken my bearings with consider- 
/able care before leaving the ship, for al- 
though we had been quick in throwing 
the ship aback, we had drawn far past the 
man in doing so. After pulling thus for 
some time, it seemed to me that we must 
be near the spot. Accordingly, I ordered 
the men to lay on their oars. Just then a 
hail came to us faint-like out of the mist 
on the starboard bow. It made the flesh 
creep. I felta littleshiver run down my 
back. 


| 


“’'Twas the cry of a molly,” I said, for | 


I could see the men were scared, And it 
| did sound uncommonly like it when the 
bird is frightened. 
| Na, na,” said an old Scotchman, ‘’twas 


| kelpie Jenny Macalister an’ me heerd 
| down i’ the crook o’ the Feugh, January 
| come twalve year.”’ 


“Ay,” said another tellow, ‘it be un- | 


common speerit like. I’m thinkin’, sir, 
wi’ all respect, that Cockney Jo, poor 
chap, has gone down ali standing by now, 


| 
and it ’ud be better to bout ship, for I’m a | 


kind o’ particular like about meetin’ such 
gen’ lemen o’ fortune,.’’ 
“And ay,”’ piped in another, “they do 

say as ow there be an awfu’ sight o’ dead 
| seamen in these here seas,’”’ 
This was enough. Search farther they 
| would not. The fear of the seas was in 
in their hearts, and 1 might as well have 
spoken to the oars; indeed, the oars in 
their bands had wore heart than they. 

But now, a new and more terrible dan- 
ger threatened us. We had lost our bear- 
ings The ship was nowhere to be seen; 
| nothing but the fog “thick asthe curtain 
| over hell,’’ as one of the sailors remarked 

in his borror at realizing our situation. To 
| add to our dangers, darkness was coming 

on. A yellow tint in the westward showed 
that the sun was sinking. It was only a 
| 
| 
| 


lighter obscurity in what was al! ob- 
scurity. 

We had been two hours away from the 
| Ship. So much | could just make out by 
| placing the face of my watch 80 as to 
| catch the shine of thesun. And all this 
| time the great green seas i ushed out of the 
| mist upon us, bore us up, and then rolled 
| away into the darkness astern. I now saw 
that there was no bope of gaining the ship 
before the night closed in. The fog, I 
| knew, was settling deeper, and it struck 
| me too that the cold was becoming more 
| intense, The captain’s foreboding also fell 
| upon me, with a chill coider even than 
| that murky atmosphere, 
| ‘The men now lay quite still. They had 
| shipped their oars, and had given them- 
| selves up to that stolid apathy which is 
| only despair in another guise. I heard the 
teeth chatter in their heads, and | knew 
that if we had to fight for dear life, as very 
likely we should have if wind sprang up, 
they would be useless in their present 
state. 

‘Come, men,”’ I said, as cheerily as my 


| mouth could pipe the syllables, for to say | 
and he cast bis eyes aloft in a critical fash- | 


the truth I felt more like singing ata fun- 
eral than piping toa dance, ‘belay that 
aown haul and put a svwopper on those rat- 
traps. We're not dead yet; the fog can’t 


| last much longer, and the skipper won’t | 


leave us, be sure of tiat.’’ 

This seemed to chear them a bit. 

‘“Ay,’’ said the old Scotchman, “and 
there’s a moon the night, thank the Lord 
for that. There’s naetbin’ like a bit moon 
to lift the cap o’ a fog, and kelpies are aye 
feared at the brightround thing. They say 
they canna bide the twa een o’ it.”’ 

“Ay, lads,’”’ I bore up, ‘ but Murdoch’s 
right,” for | had forgotten the moon; ‘the 
sea’l| be bright as a looking-giass by eight 
bells. And as for supper, we must just 
tighten our belts a bit.”’ 

“A canny mon’s aye to the fore,” said 
Murdoch, ‘‘aad I jist looked after my 
weam afore I jumped into the boatie.”’ 

And he produced five large ship’s bis 
cuits, 

‘Why,’ I said, as I slapped wy pocket, 
‘that’s capital; we'll not do badly, for that 
reminds me there’s a good dram for each 
of us,”’ 

1 had picked up a bottle of whisky from 
the saloon table before jeav ing the ship, in 
Case there might be need of it. 

rhe men 


Orightened up 
One of them even 


Visibiy at this, 
ventured a joke at the 
speerit, but Murdoch stoppered it with a 
round turn, 


nathing o’ the kind; ’twas jest like the | 


ES 


“Nay, nay, lad, dinna ye laugh ats 
speerit, they’re gray uncanny craturs, and 
it’s aye venturesome speaking o’ them, for 
they’re awfu’ shairp at the bearin’,”’ 

Two great shadows at the same moment 





| shot through the last yellow streak of the 


sun, and the men seemed to take it for 
granted these were the speerits that were 
‘“awfu’ sbairp at the hearin’”’ for 


| stopped talking, and would hardly be pre. 
| vailed upon to even whisper. 


There was now absolute darkness, | 
don’t think I was ever in anything like it, 
At sea the night is much lighter than on 
jand, but now I couldn’t even distinguish 
the palm of my band placed close to my 
face. 

It was impossible to steer; the sea around 
was likea black cauldron. I could only 
tell by the boat’s motion that we were now 
ascending, now descending the great roi- 

| lers. 

| J now cast out a sea anchor, constructed 


| of two oars lashed together, and patiently 
| waited for the moon rising. I wasn’t at 
all sure, however, if the moon would break 
| up the fog. 

| I might not tell the men so. I only 
| prayed it might. I must have slept, tor I 
remember nothing more till I felt myself 
rudely shaken, and a voice—it was that of 
old Murdoch -shouting something in my 
ear. 

| “Get ye up, Maister Norris! Guidness 
| sakes, sir, but ye’re awfu’ stiff at the 
wakenin’.”’ 

‘*What’s up, Murdoch ?”’ I said, starting 
up, but suddenly recollecting, and cau- 
tiously reseating myself. ‘Has the moon 
risen ?”’ 

“Nay, nay, sir, it’s o’er early i’ the nicht 

for that, 1’m thinkin’, It’s jist this, There’s 
| nay sae muckle tum’le, and I winna argy 
| that we’re nay in the lee o’ somit.” 

“You're right!’ I cried excitedly, 

‘“you’re right; the boat’s quite steady. 
And—Murdoch, it’s colder !’’ 

Then like a flash the whole phenomena 
of the weather struck me; its strangeness 
was all explained. We were in the lee of 
the iceberg. I had now better hopes of the 
moon breaking up the banks of vapor, and 
lordered the men to get in the sea-an- 
chor, and stand ready to make way, which 
they did witb alacrity. 

We hadn’t long to wait. P ya 
pencil of pure silver flame shot over our 
heads like an electric ray from a war ves- 
sel’s search-light. Then a white misty 
glimmer away over our stern showed fist 
with the plane of the sea. It gradually 
grew larger and whiter, till, all of asud- 
den, like the drawing of a stage-curtain, a 
great rent was made in the fog, splitting it 
from top to bottom, and there, bright like 
a huge pearl, the moon looked in upon us, 

Tbe men gave three wild cheers, and 
Murdock with quaint gravity said ‘‘there 
was naethin’ sae pleasant as jist a bit 
blinkie. 

What caught my attention most was a 
monster berg floating in the very centre of 
the opening. Its tall minaret-like pinna- 
cles glistened like purest silver under the 
light of the moon, and stairs and terraces 
and cupolas everywhere glimmered and 
| sparkled, as though all the mosques of 
| Islam had been joined to form one splen- 
| did temple, It was quite close to us too. 
| Its loom almost fell across us. It awed us 
floating there so silently, 80 majestica!ly, 
with the last swaths of breaking mist 
| curling off its bright sides, 

“Surely there’s something upon it,’’ said 
1; ‘men, do you see, close by the edge of 
yonger cape ?”’ 

“Oh, ay,’’ said Murdoch, ‘it will bea 

| geal, I’m thinkin’.’”’ 

| A few powerful strokes brought us 
| alongside the berg, and sure enough there 
Sata seal blinking at us with his big oye 
_asif mightily surprised at such visitors. 

He lay close by the edge of an inlet which 

ran right between two immense portals, 

for all the world like those of an Egy) tian 
temple. They shone gleaming biue in ‘he 
face of the moon. 

The opening was large enough to admit 
of two boats rowing abreast, and the water 
was ascalm asa mill pond. But tbe seal 
bestirred himself as we approached, gave § 
flap with his tail, opened his mouth, shut 
it again with a clap, and then flopped into 
the water so near that the spray her 
came into the boat. 

I was grieved; Murdoch had — 
tured a spear by tying his sbeath-knife to 

et came 
the end of a spare oar. If the wor ne 
to the worst, and we had to abide upo® . 
blubber would bavé kept us 





ice, seal’s 
alive for some time. jark 
. was ¢ 
’ . oars. 
The men lay on their tell how 


it was im possibie * however, 
the way terminated. _— t through the 
& streak of tight ran rg?! a 
darkners, and I caughta ¢!i0t of the roun 
lace of the moon. 


ahead, and 
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Casting my eye up to & great spire of ice, | 


leaning like the tower of Pisa, over the sea 
to the right of us, I saw that the berg was 
moving in @ circle. The ray of light which 
stood out of the darkness, then, must be 


rough the centre of the berg. And | 


cast th 
so it was, for when we cautiously entered | 
beneath the doorway we found ourselves 


inan immense cavern. 
fine white ice, thin and translucent like 
glass. Tbe moonbeams came through a 
great 8 


right up to the roof, and formed a second 


entrance, but smaller than theone we had | period of real enjoyment to our retired | 


It was domed, of | 


lit, running from the water rim | 


THE SATURDAY 


some from ambitious young men, whose 
position in extensive establishments gave 
them, as they supposed, great influence to 
control custom. But to all of these Mr 
Clayton turned an indifferent ear. 

“A bird in the band is worth two in the 
bush,” he said to himself, as he looked 
calmly at his bamk account. ‘1’ll put this 
money beyond the reach of danger, and | 
then take mine ease,”’ 

Between two and three months of pleas- 
ant excitement were pasesd in the work of | 


| Settling the basis of his future income, a. 


entered by. A buttress had fallen away, | 


for part of it lay upon & broad terrace that 
shot out half way across the floor of the 
cavern. 

Evory where there were buge icicles; one 
I especially noted was as large as the 
main mast of a full rigged ship, and stood 
up from the middle of the terrace, The 
moon set straight on it, and it cast a shadow 
like a sun-dial upon the white water. 

But what took us from these things was 
acry which Murdoch gave out: 

“Guid sakes! but the Lord hae mercy 
upon us, what an awfu’ sicht!”’ and be 
wall close by the main door, and almost 
flat with the water. 

It was a litle in the shade, but when 
my dead lights did settrue, my heart gave 
athump that nearly strained my rib tim- 
bers, and then stopped suddenly like, 
There was a man’s face showing clear 
through the wall es though it were set ina 
window. 


_ With shut, earnest lips and care contracted 


tradesman. A new life seemed to flow 
through bis veina. The mili-horse routine 
of daily duties was changed for a state of 
freedom to go out and come in at bis own 
good pleasure; and Mr. Clayton often pitied 
the old business acquaintances whom he 
met occasionally hurrying along the street; 


brows. He felt himself to them as the 
freed courser in a wide and grassy mea- 
dow, to the toiling beast, dragging wearily | 
at his load. | 

But there soon came another state of | 





| mind. After completing his investments, | 
pointed witb his finger to # part of the | 


_ life was getting to be a dull affair with 


I never wish to see that face again; it was | 


the most drawn, ghastly face] ever looked 
on, and the unwinking stare of its eyes set 
my very hairon eud, and meade thecold 
sweat break out over my body, although 
but a moment before my limbs werenuwb 
with the terrible cold. 

The men were more terrified than my 


| enough to understand his own case. 


self. The ghostly cry in the fog, and our 
eéibausted condition, all conduced to 
strengthen their natural superatitions, | 


After that exclamation of Murdoch’s they 
mace nosound, ‘They were past that. 
They only looked as though they 
would fix that deadly face upon their 
minds for ever. And then silently still 
they dipped their oars in the water, and 
we glided out of that floating sepuichre. 


We Were far out on the moonlight sea 
before a word was uttered, Then Murdoch, | 


who was always a mouthpiece to the reat, 
said solemnly, laying on bis oar: 

“Weel, if that waurna a kelpie we saw 
anoo’, | kenna the look o’ ane, ‘It’s a dead 
won’er we werena at the bottom o’ that 
deil’s cauldron; tor bye there’s nay fire an’ 
brimstane, there’s ether things jist as 
waur. It’s a deil’s trick, and he’s mony 
0’ them,”’ 

Sbortly after, to our inexpressible joy, 
we saw our good ship lying with topsails 
backed not balf a mile away. 

We were soon on board, and never shall 
1 forget the feeling of gratitude which rose 
up within me when my foot once more 
touched her deck. 

It was easy for me to reason out the tragic 
fate of him who looked in white agony 
at us out of the dusk of that horrible cavern; 
how, shipwrecked, he bad found shelter 
there, but died of want and cold: how by 
falling away of the great buttress the 
balarcs of the berg had deepened to his 
side, and 80 only bis face showed over the 
black water, encased in its covering ot 
glass like ice, which had fallen as water 
from the roof and frozen on his features. 

Although all this seemed very possible, 
and even old Murdoch said ‘vera true,” 
but with that intonation which I knew 
Meant just the opposite, the others would 
never have it else than ‘it was just a 
Speerit,”’ and even now I am unable to 
divest myself of that horror of the unseen 
Which fell upon mein that drifting berg 
of the far Cape Horn. 
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K was getting to be a dull affair with 
Mr. Clayton, He found it bard work 
‘) Hill the passing hours with any de- 
f interest. While in business, the 
sine and went, each with that mea- 
! pleasant excitement which is al- 
attendant on mental and bodily acti- 
But in one of the series of mutations 
ys attendant on human life, Mr. Clay- 
und himself out of and 
th a small competence, idle. 


sure 
Wave 
V 


a.iw 


bausiness, 


bousand pounds were paid to Mr 


and in than a week alter 


‘She received more than half-a doz9n 
POSals to re enter 
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basiness: some from 


Selablished tirms in want of capital, aud 





| aimless and unhappy man, to kill the 


| 
| 
| ing thougkts the light of perception sed 


Mr. Clayton had nothing else to do; and | 
when morning broke, his thoughts began 
to reach forward through the day witb a 
vague, searching disquietude. 

A year of leisure hada been enjoyed, and 


Mr. Clayton. His mind, like a stagnant 
pool, was beginning to breed unsightly 
and noxious things. He was growing 
crotchety, strangely self-willed, unreason- 
able, and ill-tempered at home, so that his 
wife aud orphan niece (be had no children ) 
were having an uncomfortable time with 
him, Mr, Clayton was not philosopher 


He did not know that, even to evil men, 
states of tranquility and interior satisfac 
tion come asthe reward of useful work; | 
nor that the good feel disquietude when- | 
ever they told their arms in voluntary | 
idleness. 

It had not occurred to him that the | 
mind was a beautiful and highly com. | 
plicated machine, that must be kept in 
orderly motion, or rust and damage will | 
ensue. No, Mr. Clayton was adull thinker. 
He lacked enthusiasm. From quick mov. | 


not evolved. 
One day, after exbaling certain noxious | 
things, bred in the stagnant pools of his 
mind, arousing his wife to anger, and so 
far wounding his Cependent niece that she | 
even threatened to leave his house, Mr. 
Clayton strayed forth into the park, an 


hours until it should be time to return to 
dinner. 

The dinner bell did not ring for some 
minutes after the arrival of Mr. Clayton 
at home. Taking up a newspaper, hecom- 
menced running his eyes along the 
columns for something of interest, when 
the following paragraph arrested his atten- 
tion :— 

“The very thing that men need in life is | 
some satisfying and exalting element, that 
sball give heroism and elevation to the 
affairs of daily life. We live in tne midat | 
of valgarities, little petty troubles, a thou- 
sand mechanical things that bave not 
much vitality in them. The greater part 
ot our life is spent in contact with things 
that have little in themselves to reward 
our sensibility. We must, therefore, have 
something in the soul to make them glori- 
ous,”’ 

At almost any other time this would 
have been to Mr. Clayton as if uttered in a 
dead language. He would have perceived 
no meaning in it whetever. Now it was a 
gieam of light. 

‘Heaven knows,’’ he said, speaking to 
himself, and with sufficient mental energy 
to stir the heart with strong pulses, ‘Heaven 
knows that I want some satisfying and ex- 
alting element to give heroism and eleva- 
tion to the things of my daily life.” 

After dinner Mr. Clayton did not fal! to 
sleep in bis chair—now a common babit— 
and doze away an hour or two. His 
thoughts had been set in motion, and kept 
on with sufficient velocity to overcome all 
inclination to drowsiness. About four 
o’clock word came to him thata gentie- 
man had cailed—Mr. Walker, a person 
who had asked for him in the morning. 

On meeting this gentleman, Mr. Clayton 
recognized him as one he bad often seen in 

public places, but never personally iden- 
ified. 

‘| have called,’’ he said, coming at once 
to the object of his visit, ‘‘to see if | cannot 
76D 
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few of us, painfully alive to the condition 


interest you in a matter that every cit 


and Christian man should have at heart 


of a large number of little children, who 


are abandoned or neglected by their 


| lence, the institution grew rapidly, and 
| soon, from sheltering and training for use- 


EVENING POST. 


parents, and consequently growing up in | 
ignorance and vice, have determined to | 
found an institution, if possible, for their 
*supportand instruction. Wehave already 
procured funds, rented a house, and em 
ploved a matron and assistanta. Twenty 
children, boys and girls, bave been taken 
from the street, and are now comfortably 
clothed, fed, and instructed. Now, what 
we want, Mr. Clayton,” continued Mr. 
Walker, “is a man of leisure who will 
give a few hours of each day to the super- 
vision of this important charity. I am 
engaged in business, and, however much 
my heart may be in the thing, cannot un- 
dertake so impertanta duty. The same is 
true of others who are acting with me. 
This morning a gentieman suggested your 
name, and | have called to see if we cannot 
interest you in the cause,” 

“Suppose,’’ said Mr. Walker, ere the re- 
sponse came, ‘that you go with me to our 
rooms, and see what we are doing. They 
are in the neighborhood. I'm sure you 
will be intorested,’’ 

“I will do so,” said Mr, Clayton, accept- 
ing the opportunity to postpone a decision 
that he was not vet prepared to make. He 
did not like to say no, and was far trom 
being inclined to say yes. 

Mr. Clayton was, naturally, a kind- 
hearted map. Enough was shown him at 
the institution to touch his sympathies, 
awaken his interest, and give to his stimu- 
lated mental powers the element of hero- 
ism. It therefore took but little persuasion 
on the part of three or four intelligent gen- 
tlemen, who were present, and who were 
under an engagement to meet weekly as 
the rooms for conference, to lead Mr. Clay 
ton to accept the important office of daily 
visitor and overseer of a nursery for human 
souls, abandoned, but for this refuge, to 
the coils of the Wicked One, 

There was no more weariness of mind 
after this—no more beatings about of 
thought, oppressed with its own burden of 
inactivity—no more sourness of spirit. Mr. 
Clayton was an active man again, with 
all bis powers in full force, Under bis | 
thoughtful supervision, seconded by gen- 
tlemen of wealth and active benevo- 





ful lives twenty little ones, gathered more 
than a bundred witbin its protecting walls. | 

“We owe much of all this success in our | 
plans to you,’ said Mr. Walker, one day, | 
while he sat with Mr. Clayton, reviewing | 
the items in an annual report. ‘For jack | 
ot one who could give to the inatitu- 
tion a daily superintendence, and hold in 
charge its general interests, all things were 
inefficient, and we had even talked of 
abandoning a charity which it seemed im- 
possible rightly to sustain. But we found 
you inthe day of our despondency; and 
under your diligent care, zea! for the cause 
of humanity, and self-devotion, have been 
able to effect the ends which lay #0 near to 
our bearts. What buman arithmetic can 


| give us thesum of good which will flow 
| from this successfu! effort !"’ 


ldier and ease -‘aker—man of wealth and 
leisure, whose days often drag heavily, 
whose mind stagnates and breathes un- 
wholesome vapors—idler and ease-taker, 
if, in reading of Mr. Clayton, your heart 
has not responded with interest to this ac- 
tion—if your own mind does not feela 
stimulus to like things—say if it is not 
clear, that Mr. Clayton was wiser and nap- 
pier in this good work, though it involved 
care and some sacrifice, than in the dron- 
ing round of efforts to kill the passing 
time that marked his previous days? 
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Economy.—There are daily and bourly 
satisfactions to be had in economy. Itisa 
school where, if there is hard work, there 
are also many prizoe, and a higher reach of 
sentiment than is generally to be tvund 
with money. Kut it must be accepted in 
the epirit of love and religious endeavor 
—with not only patience, but determina- 
tion to make the best of things, and to 
supplement deficiencies by management. 
Brutish acquiescence in the evils attendant 
on poverty is death; faise assumption of 
more than belongs to you isa living lie; 
but the cheerful energy that turns every- 
thing to account, the good temper that 
makes the best of smail means, the clever- 
ness that schemes and fits and arranges 
all things with due exactness, and the 
religion that does the duty lying to hand, 
sacrifices self and thinks of others—al! 
these circumstances and qualtilies raise 
straitend incomes to the rank of a spiritual 


discipline, and make the pleasures of 
economy synonymous with réligious 
graces 
- ll 7. a mel 
A KEL paper weight, has ga 
centre piece ribbed on the bottoin #0 that it 
remaings in piace when in useon a slanting 


surface, is a recent invention, 


Bric-a-Brac. 


HANDwRriTING.—-Dr. Bertillon, the in- 
ventor of the anthropometrical system, as- 
sorts he has discovered a new process for 
identifying handwriting. It is based on 
the measurement of beatings of the pulse, 
which are said to have in everybody a 
different and characteristic effec: on hand- 
writing. 


Tue Same THina,—Major John writes 
in the “United Service Magazine’ that 
while he was ewployed between Port Said 
and Kantara be saw the waters of the Lake 
Menzalah “driven beyond the horizon” by 
a violent wind, so that the natives walked 
about where the day before they were 
fishing. This convinced him that he had 
seen exactly what happened when the 
Israelites passed dryshod through the Ked 
soa. 


Sriper sSiaut.— Ex periments have been 
made to decide how far spiders can see, 
and it has been determined that they have 
arrange of vision of at leasta foot, It is 
not almays possible to tell, however, 
whether the lower animals perceive by 
sight or bea ing, or by tbe action air in 
motion bas on their b dies. Experiments 
tend to show that mice are sensitive to 
motions of the air, which to human ears 
create no sound whatever, 


THY Racep ro rH 8 Sigeria.—A party 
of fox-hugters were returning rather 
“down-in-the-mouth”’ from the bunt, for 
they had not been ableto wina “bush,’’ 
as reynard’s tall is called. Suddenly the 
spire of a village church, some two miles 
off, caught their eye, and they agreed, for 
the fun of the thing, to havea race to the 
church—first there to be the winner, of 
course, And so they went at it, ding dong, 
over the hedges and ditches and all sorts 
of obstacles, taking the straightest pcssi- 
ble path. It was fine sport, and ever since 
such a race bas been named a steeplechase, 
though neither steeple nor church needs 
to have anything to do with it, the chief 
point being to have plenty of bunkers to 
jump over, 


CONCERNING Ko.aA.—In Senegal and 
other countries of Weat Central Africa 
there is a tree that Comes as a boon and a 
blessing to the natives, and not to the na- 
tives alone. This is the, Kola tree, which 
yields a nut-- brown, bitter, and the size of 
& pigeon's omg —tbat combines in itself all 
the virtues that white folks find in the tea, 
cotliee, chocolate, and wine. Even the 
seeda are useful, for the natives of Guinea 
take a bit of one before their meals, in 
order to improve the flavor of what they 
are about to receive in the shape of food 
ordrink, The nuts possess great value in 
certain illnesses coummon in very hot 
climates, aflording in fevers—so it is said 

the same sort of relief that ix derived 
from quinine. 


Tyre Exrnors.—A collection of errors of 
the press of the malignant type would be 
amongst the curiosities of literature, Bayle 
records several Curious specimens. In the 
royal Courier of former days it appeared 
that his Majesty George IV. hada tit of the 
goatat Brightoo. We have seen adver- 
tised a sermon, by a celebrated divine, on 
the ‘“‘Immorality of the Soul,’”’ and also the 
“Lies of the Poets,” which should be a 
very comprehensive publication, The 
vicinity of lives and lies is indeed moat 
dangerous, «a single letter more or less 
meking « lie of « life, or a lite of a lie. 
Glory, too, i# liable to the same mischance, 
the dropping of the liquid making it all 
gory. What is treason, asked «a wag, but 
reason to“ t? which tan accident of the 
press way disnlace with the most awk ward 
effect. Imagine an historical character im- 
poached for reasonable practices, 


No Sonu, NO Sureven —Those men that 
undertake to train birds how to sing the 
notes of musical jostruments usually teach 
their pupils in classes—seven birds toa 
class, for choice. Girisand boys that have 
studied under the best of tnastera, at the 
best of schools, have an enviable time com- 
pared with the peor birds, who are shut 
up ina dark room to start with, and are, 
moreover, half starved if they are too long 
in beginning their task of imitation. On 
the other hand, if they get on nicely and 
aré fairly “quick atthe uptake,’’ the light 
will be gradually admitted and their bun- 
ger will be partly relieved, to reward their 


efforts and encourage them to higher 
things Ag they soo! ome to find that a 
tle ght e 
he “ 
own ALOCOT | He 
The flute 4 inex] io 
these bird classes 




























































A LOVE SONG. 
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LOVED AND LOST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF PENKIVE!I \E 
VAKOOK KTO., KIC 
CHAPTER XNV! 

,HEN Bernard at last came to and re 

\\ turned fromm thet Vag ana 

sia “ese it “ i ’ ny |) 

reigns eupreme Hise evVem ¢ ene) on 

faces of bel a Damere nad bia dather, Sir 

Terence 

Hel wiked at them, kr hie Drowe, ar 
frowned, as men ao naer the er i 
stances, and propounde he Sila! Teete 
questi "i 

“Whersam 1?" 

“it te ali right, my boy,” said Sir Ter 
ence, in a ehaky Voloe and with lear 
bis eyes, as fe ated bis hand Wing. y oF 
the still bot brow; “you are here in y 
own rowou You nave econ er A 
Little mee y niact 

“Andian’tthis Mies Darerel? What is 
ashe doing here’? atked Hers } 
pardonatie a oazement a ererretl b 
like at ehoon his wl 

“*]t is better to te mn i@ tr b, eat 
Dr. Charcoi Mili, cheerfully. ‘Lie lact ia, 
Mr. Yorke, you ve bad an accident Pos 
bape you will remenwber presentiy. Horse 
bolted, you fel) down henember ? 

You,’ maid Hernmarc i remember. it 
wae yesterday morning 

Dor, BRiiL sterile, 

*VYesterday, nearly three weeks! he 
aaid, almost proudly yes Mr. Yorke 
barring (he gentleman w«! Was pitele 
from bia dog cartand | * ied against 
alamyp post, you have broke Lie re 
@0 far as INV eX perience woos 

Bernard stared al bin 

“Three weeks!’ he said i # Wenk 
voica, Do you mean ty “my— 

He estopped short, looked from his fathes 
to Felicia almost with terror, then ulleres 
one word Nance! 

Sir Terence stared bard at the iclothee- 
Felicia looked #«traight betore he It was 
not the Hraet tine thev had les nate 
from his itpe, Often it had failen from 
them in the widest of delirious ravings, 
often be had pronounced tt io tis sleep 

Neither of them asked tim of whom he 


apoke, but maintained «a profound silence 


foramoment. Theo Sir Terence said ina 
low voice 

“Yes vou have been very | mv dear 
boy, but, thank ¢rod, ve are better! A 
neat to Leaven Bernie have to thank 
this dear young ladv for my. ‘ fe, 
He took belicia’s band as he spoke, and 
pressed it “She has been here belping to 
nurse you, watching over you with a care 


and gentieness which no professional nurse 
could bave outdore You must thank ber 
Kernie | 

Kernard held out bis hand and looked 
ather, bul there was trouble and anxiety 
as Weill as praliiude eves, Wich 
looked preternaturally large in Lis wastesi 
face. 

Felicia look 
bow wany 
through 
Sometimes laying ner lips to it 


iu his 


bie hand and held it Fa: 
hours had ahe 
the still 


beid that band 


Watches of tue night! 
SsOIDeUC ies 
pressing it to her beart, and almost dread 


ing the time when be should recs 


ver oon 
sousness and deprive ber of the right t 
hold bis band and caress it 
“] dom tthiok y K aik m7 
SA) i « w Vy om her eves “e K 
bis face w passionate ler pexs W 
ad | Wa ‘ Sil} a ‘ 
aga 
‘ 
Re 
a 4 
age & ‘ . 
“ Na x a 
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The doctor, who had been watcbing him 
closely, drew Sir Terence from the room. 

‘Leave with Miss Damerei,’’ he 
said ‘‘tie will fall asleep, into a genuine, 
common or garden seep, presen'iy, and 
* ill wake Up quite conscious, 
on the road to copnvaies- 


nium 


then, I trust, 
and amiie ortwo 
cence 

Kernard fei\ 
and ebe etl 


anieep with bis band estill in 
hed it when he 
cried, **Three 
she duee not 


aworne 


ia'® 
with @ «tart, end 
’ Tiree weeks, 
koow! 

relloas face and her fingers 
tightened on bis feverish ones, 
waited in silence, ber heart beating 
thickly. The hour «be bad often pictured 


had arrived—tbe hour in which he would 


week ana 


paled, 


Sie 


her of Nance 
‘Miss Damerel,”’ be said, ‘you have 
proved atrue friend. My father says that 
you bavenureed meall through this time! 
lil try and thank you presentiy, but—but 
I~! wantto ask you « question—io ask 
you to dv something more for me."’ 


Lal Seat \e 


“IT will do anything for you,"’ sbe said 
julie ¥. 
“Has—has anyone been to see me—to in- 


quire for me? 

Shesuiled, abd tock ap a heap of cards 
jetters frou the small table beside the 
Hetook them eagerly, and turned 
ver, then dropped them with a sigh 


intiment 


ana 
tone 
them ¢ 
imal y 
No, no, not the 
(he regular 
a young 


“Has anyone called ? 
you and | know 


but—b stranyer 


Persons ~not 


people, it—a 


iady? 


No, no young whom | do not 


*he #aic. 


lady 
Know, 
No, 


w the 


of course not! She does not 


Three weeks, and not 


no, 


kh address ' 


a word frou her! 
Hie his @ibow, and 


ooked wildly round the room 


Diiaiselt 


raised on 
relic a 


on- 


*You—vou tmuust 
*You de not 


Ss azai1n--— 


keep quiet! 


sail Wanllo  erome ub 
ml 
‘No, oo!’ Ge said, sinking back “No, 
not know 
‘ying like a 
Log all tine, and that she has been 
walling —Walling —expecting we; and that 
she has pot beard @ word! Oh, what must 
she think ’ Miss Damerel! A telegram 
form, for the love of Heaven f 
bim tbe form and a 


be Was Lill too weak to write. 


oOo! Butlto think thal she does 


that Il have been 


this 


ial- here 


Felicia brought 


perce, bu 


“Write for me,”’ he said ‘Stop, wait!’ 
as she took the pene) *“|—I want you to 
promise Ti sis asecret. You you wil! 
provwise tO respect it? 

“) prounise,’ she said. “lwiil do any- 


thing you ask ine. Pray, pray, Keep caim 


for—for your father’s sake."’ 

“Yes, yes!” be said. “Write: ‘] bave 
been ili, Unconscious, bul am bettie: Do 
not be aiariuved; | will come to you the 
mit ent ean i@ave the house.’ Sign it 
“yril.’ Have you writ'e: it?’ 

“Yee she said, “aod (he address?’ 

\ faint ish rose to his face, bul bis eyea 


wel bere steadily 
taye, Lang Ditton 
“Long Ditton? It isin Surrey, is it not?” 
“Yes “Do you not know it? 
Have you never been 
“No.’’ she 


‘Bernard, Myrtle Cot 


he said 
here?’ 

Nance 
the photograph in her 
band rising before her eveu as she uttered 
“And 


repiued, the vision of 
wm Behe slood with 


he lie, your address, aball | put 
that 

Na said Kernard. He dare not give 
(for be knew that Nance would fiy to bis 
mide have her there, 
Kreal as Was his longing to see her, to bear 
- no not meet Felicia, 
until she was his wife! 

“No, be said, “do not put the address, 
She—she will know,” he added. “Wil! 
you, yoursell, send that off at once, oh, at 
Stay,” eas she rose, “you—you 
wonder who she is, and why my first 
thought should be of her. I—I will tel! 
you; but not now, not now, Promise me 

-but you have promised me already !’ 

“Yes! she said in a constrained voice, 
“Tl understand. 1 will not mention this— 
this lacdy’s name I will forget thatl bave 
ever heard it until—unt | it pleases you to 
Speak of her again."’ 

He took her band and carried it to bis 
1) po. 

“A true friend!’ he murmured, and—he 
was shocking|y weak, be it remem bered— 
(he tears cane into bis eyes, 


and he could not 


her voice She tiuel 


Sir Terence, 


once? 


It was not until she had been gone some 


Hiinutes that he realized his crueity in em- 
ving the woman who loved bim on 
sucD ap errand; but love makes us a!! sel- 
al His oniy thought and care was 
rance, wi nust bave endured, muat 

x, tbe agony f suspense 

a5 6 street with the tele 

her band Should she send it? 

* en down Long Ditton two or 
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three times since her interview witb 
Nance, and knew that Nance had disap- 
peared. 

You, she would send it. It could do no 
harm, for even if Nance returned to the 
cottage, the telegram did not give Bernard 
Yorke’s address, She sent off the tele- 
gram, and returned to the sick-room. Ber- 
nard thanked ber witb # look. 

“You will sleep now; you are not anx- 
jous now ?” she said in a low voice. 

“Yea, I shall sleep! he said. “I mast 
get well, strong, as soon as possible! 
Every moment——”’ 

He groaned and turned bis bead away. 

From that hour he devoted all the en- 
ergy that remained to him to “getting 
well; the doctor grew more cheerful and 
confident at every visit, and Sir Terence 
and Felicia smiled at each other, for the 
first time since the commencement of the 
illness, when Bernard one morning testily 
demanded something more substantial 
than chicken broth for dinner. 

On that day Felicia with a sigh said— 

“It is tire I took my departure, Sir Ter- 
Mr. Yorke does not need me now.”’ 


ence. 
And she sighed again. ‘In a few days he 
will be well enough to go out, and— 
and—”’ 

Sir Terence took her band and pressed 
it, 

“] hope the day will never dawn on 
which Bernard will not ‘need you,’ my 


dear,” be said, and his voice trembied. ‘If 
I do not attempt to thank you, itis because 
any attempt would fail. You have saved 
my boy's life, and I may therefore speak 
trom the fulness of my heart. It is my 
earnest prayer that that life may be de 
voted to you. Forgive me if i seem too 
frank, if I presume to obtrude upon so 
sacred a subject, but—but you and I have 
been drawn very close together by my 
boy's illness, and you will not be angry 
with me if, as I have sat by your side, 
I have longed that would not only 
give me back wy son, but give mea daughb- 
ter also!” 


(700d 


Felicia Damerei’s face paled, and her 


band closed, trembling, on his, 
“That—that rests with Bernard 
murmured. 


‘ Yes—yes,’’ he said, raising ber hand to 
| his lips. 


“Yes, my dear, and I think—I 
trust—that my wish wil! be fulfilled. 
pity is akin to love, so also is gratitude, 


and Bernard —well, we Yorkes bave hearts 


a little sof-er thau stone, and only one of 


stone could be insensible to your gor dness 


and -may | say, ny dear Miss Damerel— 
your beauty.” 


Then sue went to say ‘good-bye’ to 
Bernard. ’ 

He was sifting up in an @asy chair, look- 
ing ridiculously thin and delicate. He 


looked up at ber, as she stood beside him, 
with an intent and earnest, almost an ap- 


| peeling gaze. 


‘lam going,” she said; “The doctor 
Says that you are getting well fast, and— 
and—well, now that you are on the road to 
recuvery, I am not needed.”’ 


He looked at her in silence for a mo. 
nent; then he said— 
“Miss Damerei—Felicia—I wish you 


could know what is inmy heart at this mo 
ment. I won't say anything about my 
gratitude; you know all that. But there is 
something else | should like to say, but I 
Shall have to wait. Some day, soon, | will 
come to you and tell you—explain why you 
asked ma to send that telegram for me the 
other day, who the lady is, and I shal! then 
beg you, with ail my heart and soul, to be 
to ber the friend, the sister you have been 
to ma,”’ 

Both bis hands closed over hers and 
pressed them, and his pale face was almost 
solemn in its eagerness, 

With downcast eyes she listened as if 
she expected some such words from him 
at parting; then she said once more, *] 
will doanything, everything you ask me,” 
drew her bands away gentiy and left him. 

She had not been home half a n-hour be- 
fore the servant announced Lord Stoyle. 

She had not seen him since the day he 
had brought her news of Bernard's ‘war- 
riage;”’ and it is scarcely too much to say 
that she bad almost forgotten bim during 
the time she had spent nursing Bernard, 
and the souud of his name caused her an 
unplessant shock. What should she say 
to him—what reason could she give her 
playing the part of nurse to Bernard ? 

Perplexed and harassed as she was, she 


did not keep him waiting long. He came 
across the drawing-room to meet her, per- 
fectly caim and smiling, but with a bard 


steeiy iook in bis light b'ue eyes, 


“How do you do?” he said. “| suppose 


your patient is better ? 


She met bis gaze steadily, almost de- 


fantly. 


ahe 


If 


“Yes; he is better. You have come to 
reproach, upbraid me, of course.”’ 

“No,” he said. ‘] have come for an ex. 
planation. When I have the extreme 
pleasure of seeing you last you—shbal! | 
say f—gave mé a promise in exchange for 
some information | brought you.” 

“I know,’’ she said. ‘Sit down; I wil 
give you some tea. You came to teil me 
that Bernard Yorke was married, and [ 
promised that if you would help meto—to 
punish him I would—well, what was it?” 

‘*Marry me,” he said, slowly. 

The faintest tinge of color rose to her 
face, but she still kept her eyes fixed op 
him steadily. 

“Yes, What an excellent memory you 
bave!”’ 

“And is yours so bad that you have for. 
gotten it—forgotten all that passed between 
us?” he said. ‘You promise to merry me, 
and then go straight of to nurse him.” 

‘ Well,” she said, with feigned com. 
posure, ‘‘what would you do? I happened 
to be passing when the accident occurred, 
He was taken home in my brougham; he 
was an old friend of Lady Winsbire’s, 
W hat else could I do?” 

“Leave him to the care of the profes 
sional nurse, or his wife,’’’ he retorted, 
“Where was she?’ 

“Where should a person be who is non- 
existent ?’’ she retorted, still smiling, but 
with a gleam in her eyes which told him 
that bis lie was detected. ‘Lord Stoyle, 
you deceived me—ohb, please don’t inter- 
rupt!—you dec*ive me! Bernard Yorke 
is not married) The woman you saw was 
not bis wife You lied when you said that 
you had seen tbe registry of their mar- 
riage.’ Her color rose and ber eyes Mashed. 

‘*Yes,’’ be said, almost drawled; but his 
color had risen, and he kept his gray eyes 
upon her unflinchingly. “Yes, I was 
tempied. I did iton the spur of the mo- 
ment. I'd do it again under the same cir- 
cumstances, under the same temptation. 

Butbow do you know that they are not 
married? I donot know it. You may be 
deceived by him."’ 

Sbe leant back, and regarded him witha 
sinile, 

“I bave been down to the place; I have 
seen the—the girl.’’ 

“You have?’ he said, in a low v 

“Yes; and I have done more, bave 
separated them.’’ 

He looked down at his perfectly gloved 
band, and then upat her handsome face. 

‘““You—have—separated them ?”’ 

She inclined her head. 

“Yes Don’t ask me how, because | 
should nottell you Why should!l? We 
make a bargain, shal! | call it—but it was 
a bargain based on afaisehood. You haveé 
overreacbed yoursel!, Lord Stoyle, and the 
bargain, the agreement is at an end. Ber- 
nard Yorke is not married. 1 do not need 
your aassistanse. I have no wish to punish. 
no reason for punisbing bim.”’ 

He drew a long breath, and pressed bis 
fingers on his thin lips, as if to steady 
them. 

‘*] see,’’ he said, 
very. I suppose this is my dismissa 

She shrugged her shoulders and waved 
her band slightly, and he rose and stood 
regarding bere intently. 

‘*You area clever woman, Felicia.’’ 

“Do you mind calling me Miss Damereél, 
Lord Stoyle? Thanks,”’ she broke in. 

“Pardon. You are a clever wornad, 
Mias Damerel.’’ 

“And you are nota clever man, Lord 
Stoyle, or you would not have invented #0 
clumsy a lie.’’ 

“No, I suppose not,’’ hesaid. ‘‘But when 
aman isin love—— But you don’t want 
to hear that, do you ? I suppose 1 may con- 
gratulate Mr. Yorke when I see bim? 
Will the marriage take place soon, Miss 
Damere! ? ' 

Her face paled, and ber dark eyes flasiied 
at bim, but she still smiled. 


“That is a question that only intimate— 
very intimate—friends havea right to ask, 
Lord Stoyle,” 

“] see,” be said. “At any rate, | may be 
permitted to wish you every hap) ines, 
may I not?’ 

He held out his hand, but instead of tak- 
ing it she touched the silver bel! on tbe 
table beside her. 

He let bis band fall to bis side slow!y, 
his lip caught in bis teeth, he looked st ber 
steadily for a moment, then bowed and 
left the room. 

Felicia rose and stretched ber ar™ 
ber head. 

‘He is done with !’ 
Sigh. 

But, clever 


‘“‘Yes, you are frank, 


7" 


gs above 


she breathed with a 


woman as she was, she did 


not know bim, or she world not ao 
the flattering unction to her soul. r 
tb.”’ 


Stoyle was anything but ‘done wi 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ERNARD bad set himself to the task 
of gaining streugth with the resolu- 
nd eagerness which some men 
devote to the accomplishment of a great 
ambition or an artistic achievement, and 
sir Terence, who watched bim with anx- 
jous solicitude, noted the improvement 
with gratitude and thanksgiving; but he 
received @ shock when, on the third day 
after Felicia’s departure, Bernard calinly 
announced that he was going out. 

“My dear Bernard !’”’ exciaimed Sir Ter. 
ence, “you—you must be joking! Going 
out! Oh, no; you are getting ou very well, 
very well indeed, but you must not think 
of going out. It would be rash, and—aud 
worse than wicked.” 

Kernard looked up at bim gravely. 

“Fatber,” be said, ‘I haven't said a word 
to you for all your goodness to me. I| can 
see bow this illness of mine has knocked 
you over’’—sir Terence, indeed, looked 
wan and anxious, and at Bernard's words 
be turned bis face away and suppreseed a 
grosn—‘‘and now i am going toseem right 
down ungrateful br acting against your 
wishes and advice, I am going out. I 


b 3 


have business—there is something | must | 


do,”’ 
Sir Terence laid a hand on his shoulder. 


“Bernard, Bernie!’ he said in a low 
voice. ‘“Is—is it notbing 1 can do, my 
boy 7” 

“No, no!’ said Bernard, flushing. “it 
is nothing you can do, I have to go into 
the country—not far. 
close carriage. If you like I will drive 
there and back.”’ 

He added the last two words hesitat 
ingly. How would he be abie to tear him- 
self away from Nance again? And yet he 
must come back if only for a few days, for 
be owed something to his father—who bad 
nursed bim so devotedly, who had worn 
bimself pale and haggard by his son’s bed- 
side. 

Sir Terence pressed Bernard’s shoulder. 

“Won't you tell me, Bernie?” he asked 


I bave ordered a | 
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“Yes,” be saic, almost inaudibly. ‘No, 
don’task me. I—I will tell you when I 
come beck. No!” for Sir Terence had 
stretched out bis hands appealingly. ‘I 
dare not say another word. Wait, wait, 
father, till | come beck !’’ 

He left the room with the last words, 


and shortly afterwards Sir Terence heard | 


a carriage drive away from the door. Ber- 
nard had gone. ‘The old man’s head sank 
into his bands. 

“If l bad only told him,” he groaned; 
“if I bad only told him! But bow could! 
while he was #0 ili? And—and even now 
i dared not! My poor boy! 


—this ‘Nance’—who is she! Some girl be. 


This woman, 


néath bini—penniless, perbaps, Ob, all is | 


lost, and all might have been saved! All 

was saved, as I thought and hoped. Ob, 

my boy, my boy !’’ 
ia * * 


Bernard felt very weak and weary by 
the time the brougham had reached Long 
Ditton; but the blood was coursing through 
bis veins in a feverish tumult, and his 


beart beat wildly as, leaning on his stick, | 


he went up the path and turned the handle 
of the door, To his disappointment, it was 
locked, and he knocked. As he waited 
impatiently he wondered why Nance had 
not seen him from the winow, and run out 
to meet bim, Perhaps, be thought, with a 
momentary sinking of the heart, she was 
out. Ob, beaven! how he thirsted fora 
sight of her face, the sound of her voice, 
the touch of her hand! 

W ould they never open the door? Ashe 
raised his hand to knock again the door 
opened, and Mrs. Johnson appeared. At 
sight of Bernard, with his white, wan face, 
she uttered an exciamation of astonish- 
ment, and, as it seemed to him, alarm, 

“Oh, Mr. Bernard, is that you?” she 
gasped. ‘Whatever—oh, dear, dear! how 
ill you do look!’ And instinctly she held 
out ber hand to help him. 


Mrs. Jobnson touched his arm timidly. 

“No, no, sir! It’s no good your going 
after her, She's not out for a walk oron 
the river. She's gone, quite gone, sir!" 

Bernard grasped her arm and stared inte 
her face, his eyes glaring at ber from bis 
wan, gaunt face. 

“Are you out of your mind?" he said. 
“Come, my good woman," and he shook 
her arm, ‘talk sensibly! I want Nance— 
Mra Bernard——” 

“Oh, sir—oh, Mr. Bernard, what can I 
say?’ she sobbed. “It's the truth; she’s 
gone. She left me weeks ago! She went 
quile suddenly; she asid sie was going up 
to London, to join’ you, as IL under 
stood—”’ 

Bernard’s band dropped from her aru, 
and be reeled as if spout to jail, Mra. 
Jobnson thought he was goi:g to taint, 
aud uttered # cry of alarm; but Bernard 
silenced her with a gesture. 

‘Tell me—tell me everything,” he said 
hoarsely. ‘Let me understand—tell me 
slowly.” 

‘There is nothing to tell but that, sir,’’ 
she said nervously. ‘There isn’t really. 
After you'd been gone near upon a week 


| she left, saying that she waa going to see 


‘It’s all right, Mrs, Johnson,’”’ he said. | 


‘Yes, 1 bave been ill, and arn still looking 
rather seedy, | suppose. Mr. Bernard— 


| where is Mrs. Bernard ? Not out?” 


“Not ‘won’t?—I can’t,’? said Bernard. | 


“Not yet! Forgive me, father! You must 
bear with we for—for a little longer: you 
don’t know, you can’t guess,”’ 

Sir Terence sighed. 

“Only one word, my boy,’ be said. 
“While you have been ill, when you were 
delirious, and the day when you came to, 
you—you spoké 4 name, a woman’s pame,”’ 

Bernard’s face flushed, and he looked 
up: but Sir Terence stocd behind the chair, 
and Bernard could not see bis face, 

“The—the name was ‘Nance.’ Bernie, 
my boy, |—I have never forced your con- 
fidence, | have never expected you to tell 
me everything that happened in your life. 
1—I have been a young man myself, and 
if | ask you, implore you now, it is not for 
my #ake, but for yours. I havea reason, 
aterribly strong reason, for asking you, 


imploring you to—to explain—to confide | 


inme! A woman’s name, ‘Nance’!’’ 
Bernard’s head dropped upon his chest. 
It was hard to have to refuse this father 


She gasped again at his eager words and 
stil! more eager eyes. 

‘““Mre,—Mrs, Bernard,’ she echoed, in a 
bewildered kind of way. ‘‘Mrs, Bernard 
is—but come in, come in,”’ 

Bernard entered the sitting room, and 
sinkivg into a chair, looked round, How 
often he had seen the room in his delirious 
dreams! It was unchanged, just as he had 
left it; and yet—and yet it seemed to him 
to wear a cold, uninhabited air. 
was Nance? Where was Nance? Why did 
she not come? Yes, she must be out. 


Where 


“You do look very bad indeed, sir,” said | 


Mrs. Jobnson, fidgeting with ber apron, 
and eyeing him wilh furtive anxiety, 

“I’m all right,’ said Bernard. ‘Mrs. 
Bernard, tell her | am bere, will you? I'll 
go upstairs to her. 

He rose, 

Mrs. Johnson grew pale. 

“Mre. Bernard—-sle’s out, sir,’’ sho falt- 


| ered. 


who loved him #0 fondly, and whom so. 


fondly loved. 

“Father, 1 cannot!’ 
“Don't ask me! Give mesa week—only a 
week, and then—well, then | will tell you 
all.’ 

Sir Terence went to the window, and 
stood looking out with eyes that saw no 
thing. 

“Bernard, you frighten mie!" be said, 
thickly. ‘Yea, frighten me;and yet—yet 
1 deserve it; for I--I have not always con- 
fided in you! I have had secrets from 
you! Have still,” he added to bimseif, 
with a groan. 

“Why should I frighten you ?’’ Bernard 
demanded, with a touch of an invalid’s 
Irritation, 

“Because, Bernard, I--1 thought—for- 
Kiv6 6, but | hoped that—that if there 
Wak a woman in whom you were interested 
it was the beautiful girl whom I found at 
your sidé, nursing you with the devotion 
Ofasister, I thought——” 

Bernard rose, pale and agitated. 

“For Heaven’s sake, do not say, do not 
think of such a thing!’ be said. “I can say 
no more, tell you no more. Father, you 
must bear with mea little longer, only 4 
little longer !” 

Sir Terence’s face went 
turned and confronted him. 

“Hernard, my boy, you are not mar- 


white as he 


ried 9?’ 

“No,” said Bernard. “But—but yor 
MOSt give me back that proviise I made 
you: I promised that I would not get en 
gaged without telling you—— 

And you have done so?” ssid Sir 
ence, sinking into a chair Y ” 


n6 80, Bernard ?”’ 
Bernard bowed his head. 


he said, at last. | 


Bernard sank into the chair again with a 
heavy sigh. 

“Qut? I’m sorry—no, no, I mean Um 
giad, Itis just the afternoon for 4 walk. 
She was quite right to go out, §1’l!l take off 
my overcoat. I’m afraid I shall have to 
ask you to bélp m6; my illness has left me 
rather ricketly. sid 

As be spoke he caught sight of a tele 
grain envelope on the mantelshelf. 

“Ab, she got my telegram, I| see,’’ he 


J——- 


said. 

He took it up, then nearly let it fail, It 
was unopened, With a sudden surprise, 
rather than apprehension, he looked from 
it to Mrs, Jobnson. 

‘Hasn’t she read this? | 
it not opened ? I—I don’t understand——’ 

Mrs, Johnson ventured to lay # tremt 
ling band upon bis arm 

“sit down again, sir; do please sit down 
The—-the telegram. It is just as it came 
|—— 

“But unopened !’’ said Bernard; then he 
“Whatan ass] am! It may be 


” 


mean, why i» 


laughed. 
another one just come, 

He tore open the envelop, then let it fall. 
It was his. 

“What does it mean?’ he demanded 
“W here is Nance—Mrs. Bernard ?”’ 

Mrs. Johnson raised the corner of her 
apron to her eyes. 

‘She’s—she’s gone, 
nard !”’ 

fJernard stared at her stupidly. 
What the duece do yo 
he said impatiently 
the fool! W 


sir! Oh, Mr. Ber 


‘a ' 
‘4sone (ione 


‘For God's 


atare y 


Bernard gone? 


| were all there. 


you—at least, I think that’s what she said, 
and it only seemed natural, didn’t it? Sie 
néver uttered a word that would lead me 
to think she wasn’t coming back, Don’t 
you know where she is?”’ 

“No,” Bernard said with a groan, and 
he clasped his head in his banda, 
How long ago did you say ?”’ 

Mra. Johnson thought for a moment. 

‘Nearly three weeks, sir,” sh» 
withasob, “Ob, dear! whatever can have 
happened to her ?’’ 

“Did—did she leave no note for 
message ?’’ he asked. 

“No, #ir; why should she, when she was 
going to see you ?” 

‘Let me—let me go upstairs.’’ 

“Yes, sir, You'll tind everything just 
as she left it, I wouldn’t havea thing 
touched, for I felt sure you would come 
back.’’ 

She offered him her arm, but Bernard 
did not see it. He felt blind, bewildered 
and overwhelmed. 

He went upstaira, and into the room— 
her room, 
dagger thrust. With feverish haste and 
impatience, he looked round for some sign 
of a note, He opened the drawers and saw 
the jewelry, the trinkets, ne had given ber, 
collected together. 
bought for ber, the nuimberiens nick oack 
The aasket was complete 
as hoe had left it, but the gem, his pear! 
above price, was gone! 

He stond in the centre of the room look 
ing round vacantly; then, witha groan, # 
sob, he sank beside the bed, his head fall- 
ing upon her pillow. 

“Nance! Nance! Where are you? Oh, 
come back to me; cone back to me!’ broke 
from bis parched lips—-from bis anguished 


heart. 
* 


“one! 


replied 


me, no 


7 o * . . 


A hundred times Mra, Jobnson repeated 


her story. It all amounted tothir: Nance 
bad gone, gone without a word, 
He had himself driven back to town, to 


Eden row, and a8 he approached it @ glim 
mer of bope brightened jis darkness, 


Yes, he should find ber there! Alter all, 
what wore natural than lial she, hearing 
nothing from hima, ignornsnt of his where 


abouts, should leas Collage and re 


turn to ber own 


home ? 


But the gliumnme:s i tas Lhecarriange 
stopped and he saw the Louse with tlank 
curtainless windows, and hacord “Te tet”? 
atuck up in the litlie front yarden, 

Trembiing with weakness, he pot out of 
the brougbatm, and hoisting on to the ail 
ing, gazed at the house as il it would tel 
him where we find hor 

As ba stood there « woman caing outs 
the next bouse, apdin accents that start 
led ber with thor ho lownoss, he askes 
she knew whore Miss (rrey had gone, 

‘Miss (Grey ? hid, Mtariny at bin 
hall fearfully ‘LLawks no, tuat I don’t, 
She's been gons--well, I can’t @xactly say 
how long, but, ‘tauy rate, the "use ‘as 


jast forinight. I tell ye 
That’s Sarah, as 
>the (ireys ashe lives 


hiers, I'l) fetehb 


been to let this 
who might know. 
to be servant gal & 
the next court 
you, if you like.” 

Sermard thanke!) ver Beant af 
the gate, bia hand upon bia hes 

In a few 


uintiteu fi “ 


with Sarab 
At Bight of 


shape 


i *rrar 


Miss Nance? 


| was to be given up, and #o it is, 


The sight of it stabbed him asa | 


The dresses he had | “And tell them that I 


5 


‘ 


more than # foctnigh 
day fortnight ft 


4h W eines 
Sho was took away 


larel 
we ". 
OY A peullionan 

“A geotieman?” Bernard ciutebed the 
‘Mr. Girey ?" 


A 


railing. 


fromdness, no! 


reg’iar gentieman, a 
reg'lar gentleman —a swoll like yourself, 
sir,’’ saicl Sarah, 

“Who was he? Where has she gone?’’ 


aeked Bornard, fighting bard for calm and 


self posession, © Try and remember, and 
tell ine overything, my girl.” And he 
put his hand into bis pocket signifi- 
cantly 


Sarah nodded eagorly. 

“it was the gentleman who came to in- 
quire tor her the day she came back,” sbe 
said, “I don't know bis name; be didn’t 
Kiveitto ine, and [| never beard it. Ana 
I don't know where she’s gone. She went 
of with him there and then, and she’s 
bever came back I’ 

“And-—and he—have 
again ’?’’ 

Sarall nodded again, and thrust out her 
head at bin, 

“Yes, Ile caine a littie while after, and 
sald that Miss Grey wasn’t coming back 
never ne wore, (hat she was quite well and 
happy, aud that she was going lO be well 
oft.” 

Bernard gripped the railing hard. “Well 
or” 

“You; them was his very words, an’ [ 
“aid | was giad to hear it; an’ I alius liked 
ber, that | did! But if she’s bebaved bad 
to you, Mr, Bernard, an’ gone off with an- 
other gent——”’ 

Bornard held up his band, and at the ex- 
pression Of hiv face Sarah was awed into 
for once, 

“Goon! he said after a pause, during 
which he bad fought with the demona of 
doubt, distrust, despair, and left them still 
the conquerors 

Sarah pondered, 

“There ain't no more,’ she said, very 
as Mrs. Johnsen bad done; “the 
Kentionan pald me my wages, and a bit 
vor for inyeelt, and said how the house 
All furni- 
and that’s all, Lor’, 
how bad you do look, sir!’ 

Bernard stood like a man dazed and be 
for & moment or two, then he 
wrote his addres# upon a leaf of his pocket- 
book. 

“If you see Miss Grey, or anyone 
from her, give them this, Sarah,” he sald. 
ovuly ask to know 
That | must know!” 
took the paper and the sovereign, 
and Beruard wale his way, felt bis way, 
tothe bro ighanm 

“blowo,’’ he said, in the voice of a man 
weighed down with age and sickness, 

[PO KK CONTINUED, | 
—  —— - -— 

THE Mike Wotsh had been re- 
conmmended >I HpSsOon AWA fit man to as 
‘ot horses and cows; so 
placed in charge of 
this One morning, after Mike 
had been amonto at the place, Simpson, 


seen him 


you 


silence 


meieh 


ture was sold, ana 


numbed 


where ashe is, 


Sara! 


Powe 


Hist in taking ¢ 
Mike was hired, and 


departinent 


who had made ready to etart off with his 
milk-cart, said to otm— “Mike, you may 
Kive Lhe Cows #o1j6 Oatmeal this morning; 
and be sure you give my best milker an 
extra quantity “The beat milker, is it, 
r? Y ox iknow the old cow thet 
vives the most milk 7?’ edad, 1 think I 
Well you give her four quarts 

ttt \4F right, «ir, Tllidothat 
( ening Of that day Simp- 

am lo pgoto the old wooden 

{ ‘ ara Hie tried the handle, 

i ' aork Phe pump seemed 
“s rely choked linally he cl» 

( ‘ pper part was loaded 

h so:mmethin Ory nearly resembling 

P ‘s lie called his wan. 

4i 6 “woatis the matter with 

imipe’ ih purop, is it, mir?’ 

Ht OatTONOn, Tnash in 

| j toin tueself’’ 

f act iy (id you do 

{ fuat told me, sir.’ 

ola oO pu nhere?”’ ‘In. 

= ‘Why, you thick. 

i Lm "lat do you mean? 

' ‘ 4 Mi ASiOr Did ye 

i wive yor best miliker an @x- 

a y of eroash? And where in 
rici, ! ike lo know, isthe cra- 


nh tmilk to yer cans 


“And 
be his 
or) | 


y dear, do 


“MK 


rr@iny 


4 , oP 
ena lL. 


ira o- 





~~ — = 
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FYERLASTING SUMMER. 


ay wan 





. ers iaved 
‘ > ~” * pia 
‘ g of rds tin beeh and brake 
Nor rippling @avelets ciime 
Sor bioe and Cloudlese «kles to make 
Por me the summer time 
Vy lady «¢ cheeks twin roses are, 
That bloom the whole year round 
My addy #thromt tle whiter far 
Than whitest lily found 
Wien thick and fnet tell hall and sleet, 
The bine of summer skies 


I find ehene er my glances meet 


My indy #e7ure eye 


Katie. 


ee 





BY J. O 


a cold winter nightthan asmitby with 

ita roaring fire. The ruddy glow and 
aparkie of light, the interesied faces of the 
village joungers, the roar of the bellows, 
and the cheerful ring of the emith’s ham- 
meron the anvil, all combine to make up 
a comfortable rura! picture of light and 
The smithy at Godecroft on a 
exception 
and 


|’: EME are few more cheerfal places on 


warmth. 
cold December evening waa no 
to this rule: it was warm and bright, 
filled to overflowing with village gossips, 
met over the events of the day. 
The group of men collected round the fire 
was josteuch «a group as may be found 
round any «smithy fire in the country, 
hard-headed, hard-featured, hard fisted, 
shrewd, sensible men; keen politicians, 
learned in polemical controversy, fond of 
argument on most subjects, and able to 
take an intelligent, although often jwe- 
judioced, interest in almost all the leading 
topics of the day. 

Such were the loungers collected round 
the amithy fire at Giodacrott, listening at 
tentively toarmman who was in many re- 
aspects dissimilar to them. There was 
about him an @asy breadth, a freedom, an 
expansiveness of gesture and manner, 
which suggested colonial life) He bad an 
air aw if the village street were scarcely 
wide enough for bis swinging «stride, as if 
he feit the lille world of the smithy, the 
arena of the intelectual heroes of Gods- 
croft, narrow and clicummeribed, He was 
ypood- looking, with aeun embrowned com- 
plexion, and dark with «a merry 
twinkle in them; while a strong *quarely- 
eutchin and jaw gave character to a face 
that would otherwise have been only 
weakly good-natured, A large wiry-haired 
dog, of a mongrel and nondescript type, 
lay a! his feet, and formed the theme of 
OOnVersallon, 

‘Jts a bonny dog o’ its kind, and a guid 
dog, I'se warrant; but l will never ailow 
that its a collie,” said one speaker, 

“Did | ever say that it was? It 
noting of the collie about tt, 
bas wore (ban a collie’s inteliigence.’ 

“Its a dour-lcoking beast,”’ said an- 
other, “It reminds me of a woll | once 
sawin Wombweli's menagerie, that came 
round this country side four years ago 
come Lauitnas. Ye'll mind it, Geordie?’ 
Hone #O yourself, 
said the stranger, ‘that you should 
to the want of beauty In others 
you never hear tell of the old pro 

‘Handeome is as bandsome does? 
and 


to talk 


eyes 


has 
altbough it 


*You're 
Jock,"’ 
Object 
Did 
verb, 
Kill, here, is better than be is bouny, 
that be bas proved,’’ 

‘Teil 


handsome 


is all about it, t's just grand to 


hear ye telling there outlandish stories,’ 
said one of the bystanders, 

“It would be away out there in Au- 
Stralia, | se warrant,’’ said another. 

“Yes, boys, it was,’ said the tall, 
bronzed, bearded man who owned Bill; 


and Le tomsed back bis hair and gave his 
forehead a rub, as if to quicken the bump 
of memory, and straightway began. 


“You want Hill's story, mates. Weil, 
here it is. Seme of you here, | don’t 
doubt, will remember that when the old 


man died in the bard winter«of 70, 1 left 
the old country, that was pretty well used 
up for m@, to try my luck in the Au- 
Stralian yoid- fields, where they used to 
tell us down here that the gold might be 
kot for the mere trouble of lifting it up. 
What ! and Was never very 
much, took @ precious deal of bard work 
I can tell you; and what 
and another, I tired 
the country to at 


Kot, that 
with 
of it, 
K “jUattler, 


ome thing 
went up 
a kenvned 


‘ 
ana 


man and 


a kindly, for he was one of 
Hunter of Godecroft'’s sons, and bired 
Inyeeif t e@one of hie shepherds 
| bead a good berth with } i, ! hing tl 
. pia . e the way {fw rk 
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wages; but it was en out station, and it wae 
terribly ionesome. | missed my mother, 
poor old body, more than | can tel! you. 
Many a time it would have done iny heart 
good just to have heard the click of ber 
knitting needles, or seen the whisk of the 
skirte of ber old biack gown, and some 
times I laughed, and sometimes I almost 
shed tears, when | thought how it would 
have amused her to see me with my 
sleeves turned kneading dawper, or toast- 
ing a bit of mutton at the smoky fre 

“However, it was better, as 1 often said 
to myself, to be alone than tethered to s 
bad néighbbor;and my *#heep kept me ip 
so much work that I bad very little time 
for thinking. Every now and again they 
would take a wandering fit, and J would 
get up some fine morning and find balf of 
the hirsel gone; and nothing for it but to 
scour the country far and near till 1 came 
upon the track of them. I bave seen meé 
ride fifty miles before I came up with 
them.”’ 

“Eb, man, 
when ye did,” 
appreciatively. 

The big Australian withered bim witha 
look, and went calmly on. 

‘“] was out one day after a lot of these 
long-legged woolly trespassers, that were 
as swift as deer, and as cunning as the 
oldest tox in your spinneys here; and I 
had not seen as much es a print of one of 
their feet. I had been riding sinee the 
morning broke, and I was spent with 
hunger and fatigue, when the night came 
down upon me pitch dark, not @ star 
visible—a deep Egyptian darkness that 
could almost be felt. I could not so much 
as see iy hand when | held it up before 
me."' 

“Ye were aye a bauld billy,’’ said an- 


but 
said an 


ye would be fearsome 
oid ecbool-feiiow 


other retrospective achool-fellow, ‘but 
that would daunton ye. What did ye 
do?”’ 


“Whatcould 1do? To turn back was 
more dangerous than to go forward. I let 
my horse the difficulty; he seemed to see 
what was before him: 1 could not; and we 
went on, and on, and on till I saw a sbim- 
meéering gleam flash through tLe mirk 
darknesss of the night, and heard the 
rush of water. It was a creek, as we call 
them in those parts; and as Lhe borse made 
no pause, | rode boldly on, and by God's 
mercy, 
ance, we stumbied on a place that was 
fordable, and got safely to thé other side 
The stee;» bank was Overgrown with bush, 
as | could see by a glint of moonlight 
that flashed out of a sudden, and | was 
just taking a look round to see if I could 
make out where | was, when my ears 
were pierced by the most awful cry I 
think I have ever heard. It was so loud, 
and #80 shrill, and so full of pain, that it 
fairly made my blood run cold. I leaped 
out of the saddle in sheer fright, and 
looked round me like a man bewildered. 
The wide bare pastures and scrubby bush 
around were void of any butasu habita- 
tion, and yetit was like the cry of some 
poor buman creature in the extremity of 
distress. 

“It was 69 ghastly, souneartbly, that the 
horse | was riding, although he was a 
steady old brute, shied, and swerved 
sharply round. He wasin such a panic, 
that I could not belp remembering moth- 
er’s old-world stories about ghosts, al- 
though I tried to tell myself that there 
was no such thing. However, ghost or no 
ghost, I was bound to go on; so I seta 
stout heart to a stey bras; and when | 
found that 1] could not force the terrified 
brute up the bank, I dismounted, and tied 
him toa young gum tree, 

“T had searcely set uy face to the bank 
again, when the same cry sounded out 
onee more. I tell you, mates, it made 
the blood run cold round my heart, it was 
so #hrilly wild, 80 unearthly, so despair- 
ing; and to make it worse, the black night 
came down on mé again mirk and heavy, 
like the blackness of the parish morteloth 
I used to wonder at when I was a boy. I 
bad not the least idea in what direction to 
turn, and was standing irresolute, when | 
heard the cry again, and it sounded 
nearer, and was 60 distinct that I thought 
I could go straight io the very spot it 
eame from, The bank was so steep that | 
had to scramble up on my hands and 
knees, often slipping back and stopping to 
listen; but I could hear nothing except 
the soft gurgling splash of the water down 
beneath me, 

ey] 
when | 


was not sure which way 
heard the cry agair 


the scrub before me. |! 


to turn, 
right out of 
was in the right 
direction—that was one good thing 


but | 


never deny that was frig ned a 
was sucb a terribie ry, anda the 
spot was so lonely had that spirit ix 


rather than my own good guid- , 
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me, though, that I would not go back; and 
l crept forward on my hands and knees 
towards the top of the bank, which was 
covered with a close low bush. It was @ 
bitof aclimb, and I bed stopped a min- 
ute to get my breath, when I thought | 
beard a low moaning noise close to me. | 
gripped my revolver, but it was of little 
use in the darkness, so I took out instead 
a big bowle-knife I always carried, and 
held it ready in my band. 

“The next moment there was a sort of 
hartling rush through the air above mé 
and something leaped right down upon 
my shoulders. I gave a yell, and then 
another: and then away down the bank 
we rolled, riving and tearing at each otber 
in ap agony of mortal fright. As soon 
as | could get my right band free, I gave 
a desperate thrust with the knife; and 
with a yeil of rage and pain, {be creature 
dropped off from me; and I beard the 
thud of its fall on some projecting rock or 
busb that bad caught it in its downward 
descent. 

“IT was more frightened than burt, and 
soon scrambled to my feet. As a smoker 
is never without matches, I soon had a 
light, with which I groped my way down 
to where the creature lay, and what do 
you think I found?” 

“A teeger, maybe,” said another old 
schoo!l-fellow. 

“Ye silly gowk, there are no tigers in 
Australia. I found Bill; but my word, he 
was not the comfortable well-fed beast he 
is to-day. I don’t think I ever saw such 4 
dog a8 he looked then, either before or 
since. He was a gaunt, starved skeleton, 
bleeding slowly from a wound in the side 
which be had got in his struggle witb me. 
He made no attempt to oscape, but lifted 
his head and gave me a look so pathetic, 
so almost buman in ita mute, reproacbful 
appeal for help, that it fairly went to my 
heart. I spoke gently to him; and he 
looked up at me asif be would fain have 
spoken and told me his story. He let me 
stanch the blood that was trickling from 
his side; and I bound up the wound as 
well as | could. Hethen staggered to his 
feet and whined, and caught my sieeve 
with bis teeth, and showed me as plainly 
as if he had spoken that he wanted me to 
follow him. 

“] took up the lantern and he wagged 
bis tail and licked my hand; and we 
scrambled up the bank together, and then, 
always whining and looking back, he led 
the way into the bush. The brushwood 
was 80 thick and dense that I was almost 
beat; I could scarcely force my way 
through; but whenever! stopped to geta 
mouthful of breath, he whined and tawned 
on me, and pulled at my sleeve, and 
showed such an agony of distress, that J 
could not but pity the poor dumb beast, 
and make all the haste I could to follow. 
By this time the day was beginning to 
break, and it was not so dark as it had 
been. He had led me to a sort of cave 
formed by a shelf of rock projecting from 
the bank, and there, wrapped in a tartan 
shawl, was a sight that brought my heart 
to my mouth. A girl, a bit of lassie, so 
sorely wasted and spent that I lifted her 
up in my arms like a child and carried ber 
out to the cpen. Her eyes were closed, 
and she seemed too far gone for speech; 
but there was life in her still, as I conld 
see by the flickering of her eyelids when I 
stooped down to look at her. 

‘‘As for the dog, who had crawled after 
us, he looked up in my face witb his 
pathetic eyes full of a dumb prayer for 
help; and then—for he was fairly beat, 
and could not, I believe have dragged his 
trem bling limbs another step—he stretched 
himself out on the grass beside her and 
licked her little wasted hand. I was in 
such a state of excitement myself that I 
fairly trembied. I scarcely knew what to 
do; but I got some water and laved her 
face and moistened her lips; and when she 
had swallowed a few drops, she came 
round so far that she could utter a word 
or two in a faint whisper, 

“Thus, bit by bit I got her story. She 
and her father had been on their way 
home from the gold Gelds, and he bad a 
considerable sum of money on him, how 
much she scarcely knew, and it made |{it- 
tle matter, for it was all gone. In a dark- 
some gully on the road, he had been ret 
upon and robbed and murdered: and she 
bad fled into the bush like a distracted 
créaturé,and wandered about day and night 
till Bill bad come back to ber: a 

36r; and she 
had followed him to this cave, where she 
bad lived tor some weeks on such barrios 
and roots as find. 
afraid to leave its poor shelter. 


she could She was 


for she had 


iost her way letely, 


ighiy bewildered; and so 
plies of roots and 


COD } and was thor 
, When the su; 


berries—never very 








ee 
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plentiiul in an Australian bush—began to 
run sbort, she gave berself us for lost, ang 
lay down in despair to die. 

“Poor thing! My heart was in my 
mouth as! listened. Gaunt and haggard 
as she was, it wae easy to #e6 that she hag 
been a bonny lassie; and her voice was ao 
soft and sweet that it was like a song trom 
Paradise. 

“*You must not speak of dying,’ | Raid; 
‘you that bave all your life before you, 
and can scarcely tell yet how pleasant » 
thing it is to live.’ 

“-T bave no desire to live longer,’ she 
said. ‘I bave nothing to live for, now that 
my father is gone;’ end she closed her 
eyes and shuddered. 

“She spoke witb a pretty accent, and her 
voice sounded in my ears like the sweet. 
est music | bad ever heard; but although 
she was so gentie and eweet, she quite 
knocked all the conceit out of me, and | 
could only stare at her and mumbie— 

“‘«No, no; you must not talk of dying’ 

“When she reviveda little, I carried her 
down to the place where I had left my 
horse, and by his aid I got ber hometo 
my hut, where she lay for many days 
more dead than alive, She wanted noth. 
ing but a sip of water or tea; and when 
she came round a little, a mouthbtal of 
damper. It was poor fare for an invalid, 
and one, too, who bad evidently been 
daintily nurtured; and I expected nothing 
but that it wouid kill ber outright. She 
rallied, however, and got up at last, and 
crept to the door: and tbe fresh air helped 
to strengthen her: and, as was natural for 
#0 young & creature, the heavy cloud of 
grief that had overshadowed her light 
ened a little, and she began to sing softly 
to herself, in a sorrowful hbe.irt-broken 
way, that saddered me to hrar, but was 
better for hersel/, waybe, than the silent 
despair in which she had been since the 
day I found ber. 

“As for Bill bere, he had got better long 
before she was abic to move about; and al- 
though he always took a charge of her, be 
showed a great affection tor me, and liked 
nothing better than to follow me about, 

“TI could make out nothing clearly about 
Katie—for that she told me was her name 
—except that she was the daughter of a 
poor gertiemen; that ber mother was 
dead; and that she and ber father had al- 
ways been all in al! to each other. He had 
made money at the diggings, but was 
gone, she was all that was left;and I could 
see for inyself that she was the bonniest 
bit lassie that gladdened a man’s beart., 
Her eyes were bright and biue, like the 
dewy blue bells 1] used to gather when | 
was a taddie on the Godscroft rigs; her 
bair bad the color and gliut of burnished 
gold; and ber cheeks began to show the 
loveliest color, like that of the sweet 
fresh wild-roses, 

“I think 1 see ber as if it were but yes- 
terday shaking back the curiing bair from 
her brow, ard lifting ber bonny bit face to 
mine, and asking bow she was to do tbis, 
and what she was ico make of that, for she 
had never beeu used to work; and | had 
to show her bow the simplest things were 
Gone; but she was quick at the uptake, 
and never needed to be told a thing twice; 
and I liked her toask my advice, for when 
she did so, ber eyes would shine like 
germs, and her face would flush up almost 
a8 if she liked me; but that, I told wyself, 
was im possible, 

“The long and the short of it was that 
1 began to like ber too well for my own 
peace. Theonly bappy 1 omeénts in my 
life were spent in watching her, or listen- 
ing with the keenest delight toevery word 
she uttered. Sbe told me often about the 
books she had read; and she spoke some 
times of the life she had led, 4 life alto 
gether unlike mine, My ieart sank 
within me when I thoughtitover. Woat 
was | that I should think of winning her 
love; | had nothing to offer her but the 
true affection of a fond, loving heart | 
could not even teu her how well I liked 
her. 1 trembied before her like an aspen 
leaf, and could scarcely get out a word if 
it were to save my life. That was a rough 
time on me, mates, I was so wr: whed, 
that I got sour and gruff, and spoke 
sharply to the very creature 1 coul! Dave 
failen down and worshipped. 

“So, from less to more, she got to think 
that I was tired of her presence there; and 
one evening—how weil I remember t— 
she was standing tull in tue bleze of the 
firelight, ber figure erect, her bands loosely 
clasped before ber, her bonny blue eye 
fixed wistfully on mine. 


nubile to 
‘““*] must have been a great eens € 
; ou bave 

you,’ she said quietly Ang 30" ° ‘ 
been very good to me B now i fee: 
a ¥ et me on the 


juite strong If you 3 
I will go away with 


rigot road to-morrow. 


Bill, and never trouble you any more. 
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«+Where?’ I almost shouted, clutching 
Bill’s collar as I spoke. 


“éTo the city; it was there my father | 


was going. ° 
“+Have you any friends there ?’ 


«*No; I bave no friends anywhere; but 
I have learned to work. I shall find work 
there, 1 hope.’ 

“Stay with me, Katie,’ I cried in utter 
despair. ‘1 have not much to offer you; 
but | love you—you must have seen how 
] love you.’ 

“She did not answer me in words, out 
she stole her little soft band into mine. 


that she could like me, 

“There was nothing to he gained by 
waiting. Handsome trousseaus are not 
easily come by out in the Australian busb. 
We went down to the station, where the 
parson chanced to be making bis rounds, 


and were married. The very loneliness of | 


our life made our happiness deeper, | 
think. Wewere like Adam and Eve in 
Paradise. 1 never saw the sun shine so 


brightly as it did that spring, or the grass | 


jook so fresh and green;and my bonny 
bit lassie was as pleased as a queen and as 
blithe as amavis. If 1 were to speak for- 
ever, | could never tell you of all the true 
and tender feeling of a lad and his lass 
who love each other as we did. Earth was 
like heaven to us, and that lonely little 
bhutan Eden. Woes me! we were driven 
too soon from its shelter. 

“Sbe was as merry asa linnet, as I said 
before, and her eyes glanced like dia- 
monds, and her cheek bloomed like the 
red, red rose; but for all that, the canker 
was at the root of my bonny flower. She 
complained of no painj and she seemed to 
grow bonnier and bonnier every day; vet 


she grew weaker also, and she knew it | 


herself; but 1 struggled sore not to see it. 

«“é¢When I cannot stay any longer with 
you, Jobn,’ she said, ‘promise to bury me 
beside my father.’ 

“For I had gone out to the bush and 
looked for the murdered man, and found 
him lying where she had covered him up 
with leaves and moss. A ghastly object 
he was to look at, with his skull beaten 
in, and his clothes all covered with blood; 
and I had laid him in a decent grave, 


and happit him up close and warm—for | 


love of her, that was even then the very 
light of my eyes. 

“‘Don’t speak in that way, Katie,’ I 
cried; ‘I cannot bear it. Ob, my lassie, 
you are better to-day—tell me that you 
fee) stronger ?’ 


wistfully at me; but that very night, when 


we were sitting on a bench | had put up) 
outside the door, she leaned her head , 


against my shoulder, and I thought she 
was tired, and was falling asleep; but after 
a few minutes she opened her eyes, and 
there was a solemn far-away look in their 
blue depths that fairly frightened me, 

“‘John,’ she whispered so low, that I 
could just hear her by bending down my 
ear to her mouth—‘Jobhn, you have been a 
dear good husband to me. Kiss me, and 
hold me fast, for I feelus if I were slip- 
ping away.’ 

“Woes me, how gladly would I have 
held her fast for ever; but I could not; she 
was slipping away from me, and fro:n all 
things earthiy. There was a flutter of her 
bonny white eyelids, a long, long gasping 
breath, and she was gone. Bill, there is 
all that I have left of her, and rough, mon- 
grel tyke as he is, the money is not coined 
that could buy him from me!” 

He drew his large brown hand across 
his eyes, 

“lt is years since now, and the world 
has used me not unkindly. I am a pros- 
perous man; and my wife up there’’—and 
he pointed to the village inn behind bim— 
‘is a good woman, and has made me an 
excellent wife, and we are bappy enough. 
I have nothing to complain of; but oh! I 
never lay my band on Bili’s rough head 
but I think of my lost love, and the place 
where she lies by the side of her mur- 
dered father far out in the Australian 
bush,’’ 


— ——_ 


a <a 


Three Times. 








BY H. W. 





(OME, Helen dear, go with us to the 
( meadows to come home with brother 

~ Jobn—do!”’ And Lilly Leslie’s voice 
Krew pleading as she watched the sober 
face of the girl who stood in the door |ook 
ng across the cool green lawn that s.:oped 
tne Triv er 


away from the house towards 


Wiebh school was not aone & thal 


Woat makes you so sober to-day?’ ques- 


THE SATURDAY 


tioned Amy, in a whisper, as Lilly stooa 
looking wistfully towards the meadows 
Betore the young governess could answer, 
Lilly called, “Will you come, dear Miss 


Helen, and meet brother John? There he | 


is.’”’ 

Helen Arnold shook her head, and the 
two girls ran down to meet the tall, sturdy 
young man, who seemed to bring with 
him the scent of the bay that lay freshly 
cut in the meadows, The beauty and 
brightness of the summer seemed doubled 
as he came up across the lawn, listening 


_@agerly to the clear, happy voices of the 
How happy I was! I could scarcely be- | 
lieve in my own good tortune, for 1 had | 
never dared to hope that it was possibile — 
_to unsay the hasty words of yesterday, 


girls. 
Helen Arnold stood in the front door- 
way, waiting with a trembling gearning 


but be gave her no opportunity, passing 
in at the side door and seeming not to no- 
tice her. 

All day as Heien Arnold had toiled in 
the little school-room she had thought of 
Jobn Leslie, and wished (oh how earn- 
estiy!) that she had waited before saying 
that ‘“‘No,”’ which she did not mean. She 


began to feel how lonely life could be | 
the pleasant sights and | 


even among 
sounds of the country, and that her buoy- 
ancy and brightness of spirit during the 


| long bappy summer had not been al! on 


account of pleasant and healthy surround 
ings. . 

She went into the house and up to her 
room to hide her sad face as she brooded 
Over unpleasant thoughts. 
golden opportunities bad been offered her, 
and she had cast it aside, and now it was 
gone for ever. This was the last day of 
her engagement as governess, and she 
would soon be at home, and he wouid 
soon forget her. But perhaps he might 
give her a chance yet to return a different 
answer. 

A blush mantled her pale cheek, and 
the blue eyes grew strangely dark and 
bright, and she went to the mirror to ar- 


range the gold brown hair that fell over | 
She smiled as | 


her neck in graceful curls, 
she saw reflected the faultiess picture, and 
with a new bope went down to join the 
tamily at the evening meal. 

John sat in bis accustomed seat, very 
quiet as usual, but his eager eye drank in 
the exquisite loveliness of the young 
girl’s face and figure as she came round to 
her place. Perhaps he read in her down- 


| cast, tender eyes, the change that had 


come over her, but 6 gave her no intima- 
tion of it, and after supper, when the chil- 
dren romped about her and called brother 
Jobn to place a wreath of wild flowers on 


| her head, he showed no signs of embar- 
“I think I do,’’ she answered, looking | 


rassment or emotion, but talked to her as 
coolly as if she too had been his sister, 
Helen was a littieangry. Is ita wonder? 
for she thought he had been trifling, and 
that she could not bear. A fire blazed up 
in her deep blue eyes, and burned brightly 
on her soft cheeks. John watched her 
beautiful face and varying color, and 
gloried in hia triumph; butah! when was 
glory not bought too dearly? He leaned 
over her, and touched lightly her soft 
hand. 

“Did you not mean yes? I know you 
love me. We shall be very happy.”’ 

“Impudent! Do I not know my own 
mind! Love you!” 


Anger prompted the words, and as s00n | 
as they were uttered she wished they were | 
unsaid; but Jobn Leslie could not know | 


it; aud if he had, perhaps he would not 
have forgiven her. His face grew pale, 
and he turned away without a word. 

* * * * . * 


Years passed away, and fortune favored 
John Leslie. He became a successful 
merchant, and therefore was a mark for 
matrimonial speculation; but still he 
troubled not bis head about marriage. At 
last the pleasant, insinuating mammas, 
who talked to bim 80 sweetiy and aflec. 
tionately about the dear girle who were 
their greatest treasures, got to saying un- 
kind things about the ‘‘cross old bachelor’ 
behind his back. Of what use was it, to 
be sure, to always behave so prettily to 
such a reserved old fellow? He seemed 
to care nothing at all for ladies. 

Lilly thought surely at her wedding 
with Dr. Maynard, Brother Jobn wouid 
come out of his retirement, and make 
some of the marriageabie ladies of her ac- 
quaintance happy thereby, and he did; 
but it was a short lived happiness, for it 
was a long time before he again left his 
business. 


Thetruth was—but the young ladiss did 


not seem to know it—if John Leslie bad 
wanted to warry any one of them, or al! 

bem together would have asked 
bheuw Being we satisfied to let thiugs 
ake @ir course, bé did no rouble him- 
se 0D about what was passing outside 
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of his business, but plodded steadily on 


ward. Now, when he went out to Dr. 
to 


Maynard's, be had the little Lilian 
caress and talk to, as well as her proud 
and happy mamma, ana he went ofterer 
than before the lady came. One day wh..ie 
baby sat on her uncle’s knee, Mrs. May 
nard said: 

“My old friend Helen Arnold is coming 
to stay with ua, John, and I want you to 
run out as often as you can, for she is so 
very quiet and reserved that 1 want you 
to stir her up a little, You need not be 
afraid of het talking too much, She never 
does that.” 

Jobn tossed the baby, and baby’s mother 
was 80 much pleased to see the little one's 
delight that she forgot her brother did not 
reply. However, it was several weeks be 
fore he ventured to Dr. Maynard’s again. 
Then it was only after an urgent entreaty 
from Lilian. 

“We are so lonely,” she wrote. “The 
doctor is away;and though Helen is the 
best friend in the world, and baby loves 
her so dearly, I want you to come out. I 
miss my dear old brother John. Do come 
by the next train. I will send to meet 
you, LILIAN.”’ 

Helen Arnold sat at the piano, singing 
sottly, and touching the keys lightly; and 
Lilian played with the baby, and laughe! 
at her cunning ways one minute—the 
next, looked out of the window, 
fretted at John’s delay. 

“My dear! I con't see why he doesn’t 
come!’ and she went to the window for 
the fiftieth time, and had aimost Legun to 
imagine something dreadful had hap- 
pened, wner she suddenly whirled round 
with acry of delight. 

“T was looking at a beautiful picture,” 
said John, in the doorway; and a4 she 
sprang forward he caught her in his arms 
and gave a return for the carerses sho 
showered upon him. Hefore she had time 
to think of Helen, baby set up acry of de- 
light, too, of course. She 
knowing child; and ber frightened mam- 
ma took her up, and, talking sweet baby 
talk to her, carried her up to the nurs- 
ery. After she was quie'ed and petted 
a little, she was leit with Susan, and Lilian 
ran down to the drawing-room to see ‘‘dear 
old John,” wondering all the time if he 
would be polite to Helen. 

“Good gracious!” 


and 


This was all she said as she opened the | 


door, aghast. What do you suppose she 
saw? There was John, brown, 
some Jobn, sitting on the #ofa, smiling, 
and apparently very happy; and Heien 


Arnold, with a crimson face, sat quietly in | 


the shelter of his arma, 

“Come in, Lilian darling. I want to tell 
you about it, I have proposed,’ said 
John. 

‘*Proposed !”" said bis sister, 

‘“Yeos,’”’ said John. ‘This is the third 
time.”’ 


Lilian laughed, and as she came up to | 


her brother he drew her down beside 
them. Then he told her all about it, and 
added—*'This timo she has not sald no; 
and we will bavea happy home too, will 
we not, dear Helen 7’’ 

And he turned his beaming face from 
his sister to look at the lovely one upon 
his shoulder, grown thinner and paler 
than when he saw her last, but now moat 
sweet and womanly, a4 he drew the en- 
circling arm closer about her, 

He did not seem to think that thera was 
any danger of a ‘‘No,”’ nor did she, judg. 
ing by the confiding look #he gave him, at 
the same time saying, softly— 

“J always thought you would ask me 
again, and #0 | waited.”’ 

Jobn’s face was but the refdection of the 
happiness within, as he answered, ‘It 
seome # foolish thing to do, but yet IT am 
not sorry [ have proposed three timer.’’ 

Lilian laughed, and ran upstairs to see 
the baby. 








_ 
THk Pormery TREK —One of the mort 
peculiar vegetable products of Hrazil is 
the Mequilea utilis, or pottery tree, ‘This 
tree attains a height of 100 feet, and haa a 
very slender trunk, which seldom 6x 
ceeds # foot in diameter at ihe base, The 
wood is exceedingly bard, and contains a 
very large amount of silica, but not so 
much as does the bark, which is largely 
employed as a source of silica for the man 
ufacture of pottery. In preparing the bark 
for the potter’s use, it ia first burned. and 
the residue is then pulverized and wioxed 
with clay in the proper proportion, With 
an equal quantity of the two ingredionts», 
a superior quality of earthenware ia pr 
duced. This is very durabie, and is cap 
able of withstanding any amount «tf heat 
The natives employ it for all kinds of cul 
pary purposes. When fresh the bark cuts 


like soft sandstone, and the presence of 
the silex may be readily ascertaine! try 
grinding a piece of the bark hetwe 

teeth. When dry it is ener 

though some nes diffi 

being burned ant f 

BO DrOken Up LElweer ne “ois, & 

lar and a pestic being required 


‘Scientific and Useful. 





| than the official guesses, 


hand. | 
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CoRN SrRinkLeR.—A Hannibal (Mo.) 
men hasinvented a machine for sprink- 
ling corn tn dry or arid regions. The ma- 
chine ison the same principle as a corn 
planter, It is so arranged that from a quart 
to # balf-gallon of water will drop at the 
hills, 

Woop Lerrers.—Wood letters which 
have bad indentations made in their faces 
tnay be restored to their original shape by 
applying water to the injured part and 
placing « hot flat iron over it. Several ap- 
plications may be needed should the de- 
pression be very deep, 

E.xernic Moron —A new French car- 
riage which carries six persous ia driven 
by an electric motor receiving current 
from a battery of 54 Dujardin ace omnia. 
tors, and has a total weight of about a ton 
and athird. One charge of the accumu- 
lators suffices for a trip of forty four miles 
at a speed of ten miles an hour, 


W KATIHCR ForsCAST.-—A means of fore- 
Casting tie weather from a morning cupog 
eotlee is given by an English paper, which 
assorts that it has proved more trustworthy 
Drop two lumps 
of sugar carefully into the middle of the 
cup; if the air bubbles remain in the cen- 
tre of the cup it will be fine; if they rise 
rap ‘ly and go at once to the sides it will 
rain all day; if they gather in the centre 
and then go in a cluster to one aide, look 
out for showers, 


Hor Warsrk.—A prominent physician of 


| New York recently declared that hot water 


is woman’s best friend, It will cure dys- 


| peapsia, if taken before breakfast, and will 


ward off chills when she comes in from 
the cold, It will stop a cold, if taken early 
in the stage, it will relieve a nervous 


| headache and give instant relief to tired 
| and inflemed eyes, 
was such al 

| for sprains and 
| quently stop 
| wound, lt is « sovereign remedy for sleep- 
| lessness, and, in conclusion, the doctor as- 


It is most efficacious 
bruises, and will fre 


the tlow of blood trom a 


sorts, ‘wrinkles flee from it, and black- 
heads vanish before its constant use,’’ 
a a 


Farm and ibarden, 


W keps,--It has been suggested that all 
lands thatare allowed to grow up in weeda, 
which send their seeds far and wide, 
should be heavily taxed, 





Coarse Foops —It is an easy matter to 
feed the stock on coarse foods, to save ox- 
penses, but the next point is how much 
will the profit be. Coarse foods are well 
enough ip their place, but grain and lin- 
seed] meal should not be left out of the 
ration. 

(7RAIN AND HayY.—Many animals cease 
to thrive witnply because they require a 
food moro succulent than the continued 
diet of grain and hay. A few carrota, a 
mess of potatoes or turnips, cooked, or 
even entilage, occasionally, will make 
quite « difference in theappetite, and, con- 
sequently, much to promote thrift, 
Medicine is frequently given when a suc- 
culent mess would accomplish all that 


do 


may be desired. 

FoppkERs —One can make as much of a 
study of the various todders as he chooses; 
and know the @xact proportion of albu- 
iinoids or carbohydrates in each; but the 
way itis cured and the condition in which 
it comes from the mow, as well as the con- 
dition and peculiar tastes of the individual 
animal has much todo with successful feed - 
ing. Don’t think that a knowledge of 
these things is not belpful—it is; but the 
practical application is much more so, 
Only he is quick to notice every 
change in condition, habit and production 
can reach the best success, 

AN INGENIO€s Devicnw.—A resident of 
Auburn, Me, has invented an ingenious 
device for feeding bis horses, and he does 
it with the ordinary little alarm 
clocks. horse gots its feed grain 
when the alarm goes off. For instance, if 
he wants the horse to have its morning 
o'clock, and he himaelf 
until 6 o’eloek, 


who 


one of 


The 


feed of grain at 


does not eare to turn out 


he sets hix alarm for 5S o clock, and when 
morning comes the horse gets its break- 
fast an hour betore his owner's eyes are 
pen. [tit soarranged thatt!« alarm pnile 
4, lelling the grain run through a 
se ‘ ‘ 
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THE SATUKDAY FVENING I 1 
ln aur dia l’s 
Of sadne+s. 

(one of the most entrancing and in 
toxicating pleasures whi) h mankind are 
apt to iodulye in, is a grave Meian holy 
which beyins about middic fe, aod 
creases a* years ipcrease, A truly merry 
ana cheer! vid man or woman is very 
rarely met with, and when met will is 
as admirable as rare) The iittie epitapl 
which Sbakspere's Nurse, in homeo 
and Juliet,’ pronounces upon her hue- 
band. ‘Giod rest his soul '—he was a 
werry man,’ is one whieh few of us de- 
serve, but which, when deserved, can 
not fail to mark @ man whe bas led a 
useful, and, most likely, @ bDiameles« 
life 

As the old nurse laughs, the old sum- 
mer days come back, when the nurse 
and husband laughed at the gambols of 
the child That man cannot be a very 
bad man to whom inufantine tricks and 


yambols afford merriment, and to whom 
thie 
of his own yuouhy day Ss. 


The 


yel young heart presents memories 


melancholy aud morose man, t 


whom a child’+ laugh is an annoyance 
who loves to sitim quiet, and lo nurse 
his own wrongs, who broods upon his 
misery and his failures, and yirds at 
other men, from whose merit he ue- 
tracts, cannot afford hait the satistac 
tion as he who wears this slranyve net 
work of lite about bim lightly, who 


Cheers hie telow-passenyers on the same 


road, aud who ments the uname of a 


merry fellow 

of 
as seitish aud mean as it is 
The 
too Lake 


tries te 


Ther * a certain kind sorrow 


Which is u-e- 


leas and unavaliing brave, good 


man, may delermine thinys as 


they come, but he make them 
bide bh 


cheerfu 


come riyht Hiis re m two 


bey iets 


believe that “‘true piely is an 


t) 


and that too much melau 


} 


as tad or than too much 


Hy 


uigeuce™' 1) 


worse 


believes that an undue 
& passion | 


if-yratifi 


such as ith it 


azihbess and # alion 


It seems to agree with one’s piteous na 


ure to mour over! 
with 


about those who have 


our losses, and t 


discopsolateness 


bef 


talk fondly, and 


ywone re us 


the 


and 


iteveu too much solicitude about 


dead, ix against the 


which ¢ 


feeling of trust 


faith tristianity should teach 


tL may seem very romantic to be nurs- 


ing a sentimental affection for a relic or 


& vwrave, and there are many losses which 


can never be made up, but, ordinarily, 


they should mourn most who have done 


least for the departed, and whose con- 
sciences reproach them for the lapses 
they have made. 

We should not look mournfuily ever 
the past, it is, a» Byron wrote and 
thought, it is past—we can never reca 

Ik) what we w we cCaubOol vet 

wk the angry word wi) i has heen 

svoken. the selfish de. he u ‘ , 
“4 hie wr i .Y i ! 


THE SATURDAY 


We may oteerve that the most self-in- 
duigent and lazy people are generally 
the moet inclined to take ead and miser- 


able views of life. The hypochondnas 
who nurses hie spleen never looks for- 
Ward cheerfully, but lounges in bis 10 
valid chair, and croakse like a raven 
foretxwling woe. Ah,” says be, “you 
will never suceeed, these things always 


fail 

A+ with nations, so with people. From 
=; Joho Mandevil'e downwards, Fast- 
ern travelers will tell you of the dreamy 
melancholy of the Arab and Egyptian, 


and of the sleepy gloom of the Bedouin, 


who believes notin joy. The Muezzin 
howl their prayers with heart-rending 
accents. “Their melancholy faces,” 


«ymbo.ize the sad mag- 
Ihut here we ar 


says @ traveler, 
nificence of their race.”’ 
al is*ne. 


The 


»show too offen crue., 


faces of the Easterns seem to us 


melancholy, 


hearts, and belong to people ready 


» 


natrave er to rob 


nim, 


enough to sprigg up 


and ¢ but not ready to 


oppress 
themse 


The Thug of 


trues’ 


ves 


India, whose prayer is a 


micide. and whose off'mng is the 
Pedy of @ Vv ™m. ls melancholy, the 
(o sack ruffian soldier is as sad aa thi 
oppressed Pole, the Indian is melan 
choly, for he has vo hunting-grounds 
and bis future is darkening: the Fijian, 
Waiting to smash in the skul! of a vi 
tim, and to prepare a bakalo for 
yods, is melancholy: the Bushman of 
south Africa, and the native negro, with 


his horrent rites of bloody worship. is 


meiancholy too 
Times 


‘ 


oft apna 


ord vary 


of perturbation, trial, 
of cessation from the vuline 
of joy-giving labor and ordinary occupa- 
tion, are tollowed by na 
melancholy. Excitement pre 
A life of great 
will, after the eflervescence 


of 


much ional 
its 
ex: itement 


has passed 


niuces 


re-actlion. 


leave a sad residuum 

Hult we must remember that in talk- 
ing of those who indulge in this kind of 
sadness, that we by uo means mean 
miserable people. On the contrary, the 


melancholy temyperatment carries its 
consolation with it. Like the man in the 
comedy, it “likes to be made a martyr 
of (hildren in the sulks bave a cer- 


tain pleasure in taiking. Women who 
quarrel and tlounce out of the room are 


delighted in founcing, and in persuad- 
ing themselves that they think, or really 


are thinkiny, how il] used they are. 


Burton, whose curious book on the 
“Anatomy of Melancholy”? was one of 
those which share the honor of having 
taken Dr. Jobnson “tout of bis ted two 


* 


he 


dia.ow iit 


than 


a@ prefatory 


hours sooner wished to ri-e, 


bas it alternately 
«hown the beauty and the hatefulness of 


he 


ls us that toa musing 


meianchely. 
its joys, and he te!) 
man nothing 


but columences with 


is so delicious. But in the 


ext stauza he paints ils sorrows and 
disagreements. [tis a growing vice. It 
allacks us at first in @ yventie way, and 
may be rep. ut, if we welcome it 
we are lost. It comes to us as an in- 
fant, but il soon grows intoa giant. It 
s conceited and full of self pity. Every 
melancholy manu thinks enough of him- 


sei. 


Saturn, lordiest and proudest of the 


stars, is word alsoot melancholy. Stately 
and melancholy is the proud peacock; 


profoundly so is the lon or de- 
crepit old hound, diguiled is the meian- 
choly owl, and vindictive and proud the 
tomb-haunting jackal and hyena, most 
melancholy of animals. The melan- 
choly man loves solitude, and be 
aioue. But he, says the proverb, ‘‘who 
would be always alone, must be a 
or a@ beast.’” A the 


pany of his ows, “It is not good that 
: 


Aayt d 


to 


rou 
- . 


man loves com- 


téi 


man should be alone 

Lordiy mau may at last pride himself 
n having &@ pre-eminence in sadness 
l’acey ba re 1 i a gica 





from the 


it is which 





POST. 


EVENING 


which cao be iooked on —ail enjoyment, 
so busy and so pieased. 

Even plants are covered with aphides, 
constantly sucking their juices, and con- 


ra‘ ificati So 


ttantly in a@ state of m.*’ 
als the stagnant 
waters of the pond, the very air above 
aud around us, all teem with enjoying 
life. **What a sum colle.tively of grati- 
fication and pleasure have we here in 
says Paley, as he sums up. 
Woicsworth elsewhere, a sombre poet 
enough, saw splendor in the grass, and 
glory ig the flower, and that ‘land and 
sea vave themselves up to jollity,”’ and 
the most r flective minds amongst us 
see enough to breed not an unhappiness 
but inspire ‘perpetual benedictions.” 
It is a poor heart which never re- 
joices, and a merry one which goes al! 
the day like a watch, with a good bal- 


waters of rivers, the 





view ' 


ance and strong main--pring. ‘ heer- 
fulness has bonor. after all, in this 
world: we love a bold face and a light 


spirit, and our admiration and sympathy 
is rightly ace rded to that captain who 
in the storm and battle of life 
heart, a cheerful word, and a 
*k-out, and whe disdaius to 

mournful and ful! of sadness as Job 
w.thout a thousandth part of that pa- 


atill keeps 
a stout 
bright io« be 
as 
triarch’s afflictions. 
a < ee 

is Dever. 80 potent as 
those who have 
passed their first youth, or even those 
who bave passed the prime of ‘ife. Th: 
choice made ‘s then to be thor- 
Oughiy suited to the f the man, 
and any intelligent 
Ke 


Man ot 


PERHAPS 
when 


inve 


it seizes upon 


ikely 
nature 
gifts on the part of 
the we Vv 
live 
younger person. 
feeling thal, as 
very long, this late love is the last thing 
to be clung to, and that after it. should 
it be lost, al! will be desolation. 


ma are lo be More altrac- 
this aye than toa 
Besiues, there is a 


& not likely 


lo @ 


iife Lo ne 


—_ 


THERE is nO Virtue which is more re- 
pected than unseifishness, and hence we 
tind the man who attains the greatest 
popularity in this world is not he who 
amasses great wealth or stands high in 
the temple of fame, but it is he who, 
like our Great Master, went about con- 
tinually doing good, and by his philau- 
thropic exertions has effected a measure 
whereby the bungry are fed, the naked 
clothed, and spiritual provision pro- 
vided for those who have been less fa- 
vorably situated than himself. 





THE loftiest, the most angel-like am- 
bition is the earnest desire to contribute 
to the rational happiness and mora! im- 


provement of others. If we can do 
this—if we can smoothe the ragged path 
f one fellow-traveler—if we cau give 
ue good impression, is it uot better 


than all the triumphs that wealth and 
power ever attained ¢ 

Trevi is always consistent with it 
needs nothing to help it out; it 
is a. Ways Dear at sits upon 
our li to drop out before 
we are aware, whereas a lie is trouble- 
invention upen the 
rack, and needs a great many more to 
make it good, 


It, and 
hand, and 
ps. and is re ady 


some, Sets @ man’s 





Do all in your power to each your 
children self-government. If a child is 
passionate, teach him patient and 
gentle means t» curt his temper: if he 
is greedy, cultivate liberality in him: 


4 


by 


. 
li 
he is sellish, promote generosity. 

WHEN you build seliishily, ‘ou build 
frailly. When your acts are bostile to 
the broad interests of your fellow-men. 
they are seed that will one day come up 
weeds, to choke your own harvest-field. 

Tne labor of 


fatigues of the 


the body relieves us 


and this 


bina, 


forms Lie 


happibess of the 








CONFIDENTIAL CORRKESPUNDEN 1. 


Miss MowcuerR,.—Villette, written and 
published tn ls) by Charlotte Bronte, is nog 
that we bave heard, a spectal history of her 
life: Dat episodes in her history would ap- 
pear to have been woven into most, if not ai) 
of her . 

T. G. M.—The .etter “J” and the letter 
“I were synonymous (although differently 
pronounced) in the English language np to 
the The introduction of the letter 
was due to some Dutch printers. In medical 
prescriptions, when the symbol for anity ends 
a series Of numerals they write “)" instead of 
vj, ‘wij, end “wilj.” 

DoUBTFUL —Li is better to leave aii ad. 
vances towards intimacy to to the man rather 
than to take initiative yourself. It is 
enoug! to acce;t his attentions graciously, 
The man tost be the seeker, not the woman; 

nd so far as she departs from the conduct ex- 
acted by these rules, by so much will his re 
spect for her be diminished. 


Dick —Antonius Stradivarius stands 
confessed as the greatest of all the violin mak. 
His workmanship, we are told, was ab 
solute perfection, and his varnish soft, rich, 
brilliant, and generally # dark auburn color, 

t red or reddish brown. The 
wood that used waa selected with the ut- 
for vibratory power and 


own 


nove. 


year im@ 


ee as 


the 


ers 


metines 
ne 
most care, both 
beauty of grain 
Vie_er —We are not surprised at your 
wing vexe tl with yourself for your very fool- 


ish conduct. What does the gentlewan nean? 
Why, simp y impertinent flirtation, which, if 
not check time, might be the source of 
much unbay ness You will be wise to at 

e strong!y, openly, and without any mis 
take, Mark ve opinton of conduct which is 
vost unWwarrantable. surely the rece of gen 


nen is dying out 
ENyUIRER —It bas long been discovered 


that the unfortunate State prisoner, distin 
guished asthe Manin the lror Musk, was the 
Count Ereolo Antonio Matthitoli, a senator of 


Mantua, an! a private agent of Ferdinand 


Charles, Due cf Mantua. We may farther 

state, his twenty-four vears of imprisonment 
Was the severe penalty for having deceived 
Louis ALY a secret treaty for the purchase 
f the Custle of Casale 


A. Ways give 
to precede 

feeling has a 
because, as her 
, be must keep her ino sight, which, 


Fins BaRk —Gentiewen 
piace adies, aud aliow then 
ther This act of chivalrous 
foundation of 


eMmumon sense, 


H tector 


should he precede ier, he couid notdo. Noth- 
ing couid look worse than to see a man walk- 
ing first (anlessin the ca-« of facing any dan- 
ger istlike acrake followed by a flock of 


The ladies first should 
ordinary occasions. 
ALPHA.—Meat loses much of its putri- 
tive qualtities by being salted: hence, go in- 
valids, and those digestion. salt 
is uusuited. Fresh neat, unless cocked 


geese! be a rule on all 


of delicate 


meat 


at once after Killing, as is the practice of 
suVawe life, is bard, vecause the muscles have 
setand become dead aud coid and the fbre 
has bardened also with deuih Hence the 


Parisians always beat their steaks,etc. When 
flesh or “hung” for a time, or 
when Kept long, as game, Venison, etc., decom 
position bas partially commenced, and it is 
tender 


W.R D—1. Wilton or moquette carpets 


fow. hus been 


ire made like Brussels, but they are woven 
overu wire with a groove on the top instead 
of around one. The wire is not drawn ont. as 
in the Brussels, but is cut out by drawing 4 
sharp Knife along the groove, Tiis separates 
slltnhe loops, and they stand up and ke 
Whut is called a ptle, like the threads in ve 

vet. The pile ie afterwards sheared 30 as to 


level 
arpe ts are 


Ke A SINOOtNh, hap 2 Tapestry and 
imitations of Brussels 
and Wilton, but are cheaper, and do not west 
80 LON 


S. N.— Woollen 


vecvet piie¢ 


and cotton goods are 
now dyed with antiine colors. Aljl that is 
necessary is to enciose the aniline of the shace 
lesired in a small muslin bag, and havinga 
tin or brass kettle filled with moderately t 
water, dip the colorin and rub the substance 
out. Then immerse the articles to be dyed, 
and ina short time they are Jone. Care wust 
be observed in this process, as the dye ixab 
sorbed so readily that spotting will occur in 
Inany instances. No fixing mixture is re 


uired, althongh the color is improve by 
eringing the woocs out of strong soa psu is be- 
fore putting them in the dye. 
CASTILE —Soap is an older invention 
than you people imagine. It is recorded that 
upwWwarda of 2" years ago the Gauls had 4 
method of making it by combining the ashes 
of the beech tree with goat's fat. When Marius 
Cladius Marcellus was hastening southward 
the Flaminian way, laden with =pols 
wrested from Viridomar, the trallic king, 
whom he bud left lying dead on the Danks of 
the Po, his followers were bringing with them 
« knowledge of scap making. The humole 


ovel 


shop of a soap-maker is said to bave been 
smoOngst the palaces and statues burted re 
ins of Pompeit in the year 79 and vera 
other cities of Italy the business had : ting 
even at that time. There were many %0@P 
nnf hn he eighth 

acturers in Italy and spain in the elg® 
century, and *&) years later the P fans 
ed the siness into France, and ests) 
ithe first factories at Marseilles. Priel 
{ 

t a t 

t vent f soap } e! 

t = ‘ -~ 





KOSEs. 





BY A. MM. B. 





One sweet wee bad, whose Icaflets red 
Blushed with the erfmson ¢!low 

That lurks within the opal’s heart, 
Tay on her breast of snow 


One pure white bud, of spotless hue, 
Twined in her golden braids— 

I huppiest man who placed it there, 
Most modest sue of maids. 


Ah, aweet red rose, thy blossom died— 
Died even in its birth! 

Ab, white rose, thou wast not more pure 
Than she who ‘neath the eurth 

Lies chaste and stainless in ber shroud! 
And, for her sake, to me 

The time ot roses in ny heart 
Of hearts shall sacred be. 

Ce oe i 


Abbotslyn. 


BY A. K. 








WILD west wind was blowing from 
\ the sea over the trim grounds of 
4 botslyn, seattering the leaves that 
bad gathered in jittle mounds beneath the 
beeches on the lawn, and making mourn 
foul music in the ivy that clustered round 
the gables of the quaint old house. 

tingling with the voices of the wind came 
the sullen dash of breakers; and Mrs. Car. 
lyle, from her seat al the library window, 
could see them, beyond the ring of trees 
that girdied the lawn, gailoping flercely 
to land, 

But the mistross of Abbotslyn bad bowed 
ber head on her hands, listening to the 
eager words of a young cflicer who stood 
beside her, His handsome face was pale, 
and ho brushed bis band across his oyss 
once or twice to hide the tears as he spoke 

“Aunt Eleanor, dear auntie, good bye! 
It I never come back—-If | fall in the Fast 
—you will take care of Maggie and re- 
member ine somé6times. Good-bye!’ 

“My boy, my boy !”’ she said, laying her 
hand on bis curly bair as he knelt besice 
her. ‘Heaven bless you, dear, and bring 
you safely home.,’’ 

“Amen!” he responded, with a hrave 
sweet smile, ‘<iood bye till we meet 
again !"’ ° 

Tears fell fast from Mrs, Carlyle’s eyes 


Ab 


as sho kissed him, and he started up and | 


left the room, For a while be stood at the 
corridor window listening to the sad re- 
frain of the wind, and preparing for the 
saddest farewell of ail. Theo striking of 
the hall clock roused him, and, nerving 
hiosself for the parting, he went hastily 
down to the pleasant breaktast-room, 
where a bright fire was burning 

A girl in @ gray morning dress was 
standing by the window, weeping asif ber 
heart would break. She did not look up 
or speak when the young officer came to 
her side, 

‘Maggie, 1 must go now, or I shall lose 
the train. Good-bye, dear,’ he said, 
quietly, drawing the litthe bands away 
from her flushed and tear-stained face, 

With a violent effort she subdued ber 
80b8 to ask— 

“Oh, Guy, must you go?” 

“Darling, you would not have me stay 
when duty calls me?” he answered gently. 

“No, no !”’ 

“Then be brave, my darling. A sol- 
dier’s promised wife, and yet without a 
smile to bid me God speed! Why, Mag 
£10, where is ail your courage?” he said, 
with playful fondness. 

She tried to smiie, but it was a mockery 
more morurnful than her tears, and lor a 
little while they stood in silence more 6io 
qgnent than all words, he cilasping he: 
tightly in his arms, his tears falliug on ber 
face, 

“T must go,” he said at last—“‘good-bye, 
my dear, good-bye!’ . 

He kissed her once, twice, and without 
another word strode away across the /awn. 
At the gate he stopped and looked back at 
the dear, ugly, comfortable house he loved 
80 well; he fancied he could see Maggie 
watching trom the window, and waved 
his band in silent farewell. 

«It may be for years, it may be for 
éver,’’’ he murmured. 

Between bim and bome !ay many a 
month of strife and pain and bloodshed on 
thé battle-fields of the East, and with 
last look he turned and walked towards 
the station, facing his new life as the mari 
ner turns from the last gliimmpsscof bis 
tive land to the blank cheerless séa. 


one 


LA 


Mrs. Cariyle, coming tanto the breaktast 
room some time after. four Mage k ne 
ng by the wir ow he } ~ j 
OVe6ér her face, Her aunt did not spear 
i6r, Dut sat down atthe piano and began 


to play soft snatches trom Beethoven and 


| baps wounded, perhaps dying. 


| ness has ong been 


THE SATURDAY 


Mozart, sweet, sacred airs, with words of 
hope and comfort linked with the familiar 
music. Maggie's sobs ceased as the sounds 
filled the room, mingling with the sad 
song of the wind, and presently she came 
to Mrs. Carlyle’s side, and clasped her 
armas around her- 

“Auntie—aunt Eieanor !’’ 

‘*My dear,’’ she said, softly, smoothing 
Mogegie’s dark hair with a gentie touch 
that spoke more sympathy than words, 

“Oh, auntie, if he never comes back !"’ 

“Hush, you must not think of that. 
Look forward to the spring, Maggie, when 
yeu will see him again, perhaps. It won't 
be long before the woods will begin to be 
green and our garden be bright, and then 


| the war may be over.’’ 
“And all the long dreary winter he will | 


be out there in the cold and the frost, per- 
Oh, aun- 
tie, auntie!” 

“Child, child,”’ said Mrs, Carlyle, stern- 
ly, ber haughty face hardening into iis 
usual look, “‘you think your sorrow above 
all other sorrow. Foolish girl! Suppose 
Guy fails in doing his duty; it will be with 
your name on his lips—bis last thought 
will be yours. Will it not take the bitter- 
ness of your sorrow away to know that 
you were a!l the world to bim? Suppose 
be did not love you, Maggie—auppose he 
loved Nina Hall, and bade you good bye 
carelessiy—would not your sorrow be 
greater ?’’ 

‘It would kill me,’’ Maggie answered, 
in a low voice. 

‘People don’t die so easily,’’ commented 
Mrs. Carlyle, bitterly, rising from her seat 
and crossing to the fire. ‘If hearts are 
broken from such # cause, mine ought to 
have broken long ago. No one must live 
on, and amile, and laugh, and make life 
one long masquerade, though all bappi 
buried never to rise 
again; and Mrs, Carlyle laughed a bitter 
scornful laugh at Muggie’s wondering 
look of surprise 

She stood on the hearthruog, the bright 
giow of the fire shining on ber beautiful 
proud face and stately figure, and Maggie, 
looking steadily at her, could see a depth 
of intense misery in ber dark eyes she 
had never seen before 

“T never knew you had suffered much, 


| auntie,’ she said, gently. 


“No, 1 play my part well, my dear; but 
I will tell you the story of my tile, Mug- 
gie. Come and sit at my feet,’’ she added, 
seating herself in the easy chair, and lean 
ing ber hesd wearily back. 

Maggie silently complied, and waited 
for the tale with wondering curiosity. 

“Do you think me beautiful, Maggie ?’’ 
asked Mrs, Carlyle, abruptly lifting ber 
head. 

Her niece looked admiringly at the pale 
queeuly face, with its crown of glossy hair. 

“You know you uré, auntie.”’ 

“Yes, Il know Iam,” she rejoined, bit 
terly; “but do you think I could be loved, 
Maggie?” 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ Maggie answered. 

“And yet no one aver loved mein all 
my life—no one whove love I cared for.” 

Mrs. Cariyle did not speak again for 
some minutes The wind swept past the 
window laden with heavy rain drops, and 
Maggie could see the storm clouds burry- 
jug across the sky over the heaving sea, 
and tear after tear dropped trom ber blue 
eyes as sne thought of Guy whirling 
through the southern shires to join his 
regiment, 

‘*Maggie,’’ said her aunt at last, *fyou re- 
member, when you returoed from India 
with your mother ten years ago, after your 
father’s deaib, that you stayed some weeks 
here before going to Scotland ?” 

“Yes,” answered Maggies, quickly; ‘and 
Guy was here with—with uncle Carlyle.” 

She hesitated at the last name, for it was 
one she had never before mentioned tothe 
aunt who had supplied the place of a mo- 
ther to her for seven yoars, 

“Yes, Guy was here; your grandfather 
was very fone of him, poor boy, and he 
often spent his holidays at Abbotslyn. 
You know, Maggie, that Abbotsign is en- 
tailed; and when your fatbour died, leaving 
no sen, your uncie Cariyle became the 
heir, though only a distant relative.” 

Y os, auntis.” 

“And of course Guy is the heir now 
last of the Carlyles, for he 
band’s only nepbew. So you wiil be mnis 
Maygie.”’ 

ower 


the 
was my bus 
trees of Abbotsly nD s0m6 time, 


he girl’s Lead benta little and 


she clasped ber ring tightly as she thought 
tha’ Guy might never piace another there 
“ ft ioving touch that was only 
vie if Mra. Carivies othed 
Dar ausing with a flushed 

face and drooping eyes jer v e was 


very low when sbe went on 
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“When the news came home that the 
last of his brave boys had fallen in India, 
leaving buta little gir: to bear his name, 
your grandfather’s heart was nearly 
broken. All the hopes and love centred 
in me, the last of his children, and he 
formed a plan to keep Abbotslyn in the 
family. Hesent for Mr. Carlyle, whom 
we had never seen, and be came on a visit 
here with his little nephew, (uy; you re 
member bim, Maggie ?’’ 

“Yea, auntio—a tall, 


handsome man, 


' with dark hair, and eyes like (iuy’s.’’ 


“Yes, he was very handsome, and very 
clever. i loved him, Maggie. You can- 
not understand how | joved him, child. 1 
was & passionate woman, and | joved bim 


| with all my beart.”’ 


“And he loved you, auntie?’ said Mag- 
gie, softiy; for Mrs, Carlyle had stopped, 
and was looking into the fire with a 
strange, tender light in her eyes, while her 
lips trembled. 

‘*He did at first, Maggie. 1 think he ad- 
mired me much as any one admires a 
beautiful picture or a statue; and he liked 
to talk to me, for | was clever, and had 
read a great deal. But eventually be did 
not love me, Maggie; though, when my 
father told him of bis darling wish to see 
ine mistress of Abbotslyn, he consented to 
the arrangement by which it was to be 
carried out, and we were engaged. | was 
80 bappy, Maggie—so proud of bim. Your 
grandfather wished the marriage to take 
place early, and the tine was fixed for the 
last week in August. In June the Lanes 
of Woodscot came home from a tour on 
the Continent. Eva Lane and | had ‘al 
ways been dear trienda, and we were 
good deal with each other. She was to 
my chief bridesmaid, and helped me to ar- 
range my trousseau, It was a most lovely 
June, and we used to spend a great deal 
of time wandering through Woodscot 
woods, or by the s#0a—Eva and your uncle 
and |, She was very pretty—a petite 
beauty, with soft blue eyes aud golden 
hair-—a dear little thing, with very little 
mind and # great deal of heart. Ah, how 
biind I was in my great love—how blind, 
how blind!—not to sce that the tender 
light that shone in Kobert’s eyes was not 
for me—that the tremulous love that 
thrilled his voice was for Eva, and not for 
his plighfed wite. He did not know it 
himself, nor did Kva—we were all blind; 
and the bright, balmy days flew on over 
the beautitul sarth— morn, and dewy eve, 
and starry night—weaving our fates. The 
crimson rosé leaves began to fall upon the 
paths, the corn grow ripe to bharvent tide, 
aud my marriage-day drew near. 


be 


“Kor a few weeks in July your uncle 
left us, and then it was, I think, he learnt 
that the woman he was about to marry 
was nol the woman he !oved—and the 
knowledge kept him from Abbotslyn; for 
it Was not till the week of our marriage 
that he returned. Oh, Maggie, may you 
never know—you never will know the 
pain and bitterness of awakening trom 
such a happy drear to a# miserable reality! 
] remember--I ehell never torget the 
evening be came back Eva was spending 
the day with me; she was jooking thin and 
pale, and was much iban usual. 
We were in the library chatting, when the 
step we both knew so well sounded on the 
terrace below, and I rose in loving eager- 
ness to welcome Robert, Eva did not move, 
and she did not come down till tea time, 
for we dined early then, as we do now. 
Aftor tea l proposed @ walk. Eva would 
not go at firsl, till | entreated her, and we 
strolled down to the sea shore. Eva was 
very delicate, and, voticing that she had 
only thin muslin over her shoulders, | ran 
back forashawi, I was detained « little 
in the housé, and | waiked siowly down 
to the rocks, The shadows were gather 
ing, and the 6vening star was shining over 


quieter 


the blue sea. I walked on beside the 
waves, listening to their piéasant ripple, 
and thinking pleasant thoughts, till | 


reached a little rugged promontory —be 
yond, Kobert and Eva were waiting for 
me—and | stoot there # moment looking 
across the darkening ocean at the star of 
I had turned to yo round the rock, 
when your uncie’s voice fell on my ears; 
he had @ very clear musical voice, though 
now it was trembling with pain 


love, 


“*Rva, Eva,’ be said, ‘my darling! 


“T passed steadily round the little pro 
momtory into the cave beyond. They 
were standing side by side, Kobert ciasp 
ing ber hand, and looking down on her 
flushed bent face with hia eyes fu 16D 
terness I case forward very quis for 
my pride was #trong than my love, and 
ny vot wars # siy wv 1 j | KG 

rr. here $4 9/18 4 Il wra 
ound her ms t¢ ~ ; 
i1rawn back, With * na 8a wear 


on bis handsome face 
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“*l think we bad better return bome,’ 
I waid; ‘it fe growing dark.’ 

‘Neither spoke, and we walked in sil- 
ence back, the stars sparkling above ua, 
the ripple of the waves the only sound that 
broke the stillness, 

‘Kva stopped at the gate. 

“«T will not go in, Fleanor,’ she said; 
‘good-bye.’ 

** ‘Good-bye,’ I said, touching her hand 
—I could not kiss her—and walking swift- 
ly up the path. Robert walked on with 
her; he had not spoken or looked at ma, 
and I stood at the window watching them 
go up the road—as you watched Guy this 
morning, Maggie, but with deeper pain; 
for distance or death cannot part you and 
Guy as | wes parted from my husband 
that was to be. I was standing there when 
he came back, and, strong in my pride, I 
turned to meet his face when he came to 
my side, 

‘«*Eleanor,’ he said, quietly—and in the 
dusk I conld see the whiteness of his face 
—‘do you with our engagement cancelled? 

‘No,’ I answered, coldly. 

“He etarted, and looked at me with a 


strange pleading glance, I leant back 
against the window, playing with the 
tasso!l ofthe blind, waiting for him to 


speak. 

**Eleanor, I cannot in honor break my 
promise to you—I am willing to fulfil it; 
but, Eleanor, | do not love you, I ad- 
mire, | respect you; but I have found out 
my mistake in thinking that lL loved you.’ 

‘‘Were they not cruel words, Maggie? 
And [| loved Lim—ob, how well, how 
truly--and our marriage was but two days 
thence, But I would not release him from 
his promise— 1! could not, | would not—and 
J answered 

“*You can break the promise you gave 
me if you please, Mr, Carlyle, but IT shall 
never do ao,’ 

“'Then itshall not be broken,’ he re- 
turned. He left the room, and | stood at 
the window, looking out into the right, 


till the stars were thick in the heavens 
and the house was atill. 
“Our marriage day dawned, a golden 


balmy day, #0 sweet and bright; it seemed 
to accord but ill with the vows that were 
to be spoken, and I longed for cloucs to 
shadow the sunshine, <A great many 
friends and relatives were gathered here, 
Your mother came, but Kva did not, I 
bad not seen her since that eveuing; buta 
note caine asking meto excuse her. She 
was very unwell, she said - confined to 
her room. It was aloving note, wishing 
me all happiness, aud I er ed over it; they 
were (he first tears | bad shed for montha, 
I almost made up my mind to break the 
marriage off, but my pride still kept ree 
back. JT could marry aman that did not 
love me, but Lcould not bear the sneers 
and comments of my friends, So the 
hours passed on. 

“T was dressed in my bridal array and 
stood beside the allar, with my hand ito 
Robert's and his white stern face looking 
far away beyond we. Ah, whoamong the 
gay circle round us guessed how miserable 
we wore? What bitter mockerios their 
congratulations were when we gathered 
In the vestry and I| signed iny name ans 
‘Kleanor Carlyle!’ [| can remember no 
thing nore distinctly. We rode bome in 
perlect silence, but, when he handed me 
from the carriage, he said, kindly— 

‘Do you feel ill, Eleanor ?’ 

“No, thank you, I answored, but | did 
wonder asking mo when I 
looked in the glass. My face was as wh te 
as iny dress, but for one vivid spotof scar 
leton the cheeks, and my eyes were fash- 
ing with fever light 


not at his 


“The breakfast passed as most wedding- 
breakfasts do. A long dreary uiockery It 
was, lik6 ail Gls6 that day; yet | wae sorry 
when it was over, aod | wen’ to put on 
my traveling dreas Your wother came 
with Ab, Maygie dear, you are ao 
like her I loved her 90 dearly as though 
she were my sister indeed. She did not 
saymuch tome; |] saw that I 
was happy, though | Inughed and 
chatted oxcitedly. I went t have 
one last [ook at the dear old roo;wis for we 
were going abroad, The library was my 
favorite room, as itis now, aud | went in 
there and stood at one of the windows try- 


14, 


she Know 
not 


down 


Ing to cool my burning brow. | did not 
notice my tLusband, who had been star d- 
ing “t On6 ! the other windows, but be 
‘romeect over to m6, lie was about to 
sjeak when suddenly through the alr 
eam46 Lhe lLolilog Of @ bel the passing bell 
Wo 404 hap whl was rung only 
f ne f ‘ are 6s twe three, the 
miy 68 & ‘ n vt eu lheu 
A a Ue 1 rr UeAarts i 
n 4 sil€é t (pen 

i KDOW LDa a Waa ) 
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by the windowa, covered 
ny banda, and beard my 
the room without one word 


Jeank dowr 
my face wie 
bus'anod arr 
Theo a. wees bienk, and! kaew 


to me ; 

pething more ' found myself in my 
rern. and, rasing ny week besd, aw 
from the wir * atthe teechbes om the 
awn were bare and brown and that iow 
gicomy « were sweeping over the sea 
I be 4 Your mother wae vy my 


lying as she wea, she had 
ireed me daring my Uipes 


aie. weak an 


wa! oilar 

for | had teen very the excitement 
a ig! eo brain fever, and for weeks 
hey thought | wae going to dle. 

Littie ty itte I learnt the events that 
had happened since my wedding-dsy 
F.va be rdewl died—died of a broken 


beart | knew, (hough the doctors called it 
by anctber name, My bosbend had stayed 
at Abinte ‘| danger waa over, and then 
he had gone away. I did not ese bim—! 
«ee him—and I wrote bim 
lo make arrangement 


dit oct wie 


a letter eer ing Lim 
for our ving apart from each other 
[have not seen bim since, Maggie. He 
went abroad ater arranging that AUlmt. 
lyn should be my home as long aa I lived, 
bathe didr write to me; he left Eag 
ani. stone word to me,and | have 
nolL I * rT o 
VMaguie «eves grew dim with tears at the 
quiet misery of her aunt's speech, andshe 
gentiy clasped ber band around the white 
jeweed one ying on Mra Carlyle’s dress, 
ey know the rest ofmy story, Maggie 
hew ¥ r Ler came bere to live with 
you, and how «he died and my father after 
her My e girl, | think I should have 
died too had it t teen for you anc for 
Goy. the fresh pore happiness and love of 
your \ives bas kept my beart green for all 


ita sorrow Hut do not wonder at my be 


ing bare) and haughty sometimes. Mag- 


gie, | bave not conquered my pride; it is 
the ruling passion of my life still” 

Poor auntie" Maggie isid Ler cheek 
loving!y Mra. Carlyle #iap and looked 
up into ber face. “J wish there could bea 
good ending to your story.’ 

“There w ea good ending to it when 
fiuy come home and there ls a wedding 
again in Atbeteiyn, my dear, That is the 
only good ending, and that will come, 
please Providence: and, if not-—but that ins 
too sorrowful an of’ See, Maggio, the 


clouds are drifting away, and sunlight ies 
On the wea (s, 400 pul op your things , 
ani! we will go down to the Keectory, and 


eallon Mra Oswald. And, Maggie, never 
speak of what I have toid you—I only 
wished to draw your mind from your own 


@orrow—never speak of It again.” 

Mre. Cariyie'’s face was hardening to its 
usual hatgity expression, which hid like 
a tmask the sorrowful history of the peat, 
and Magwie «ilentiy left the rvom ponder- 
ing the «tory that bad «hown her aunt to 
her ina new light 


. . . . * * 

The loug and terrible winter of the 
Crimean camjpalgn passed slowly away to 
the anxiovs hearts in England and the 
brave soldiers Oghtiug and suffering in the 
Kast. 

Maguie grew pale and thin with anxiety 
AS acCOUD!L aller account cawne home of the 
privations of (he army, and witb a fearful 
antelpaton she watched day by day tor 


the postman 
(ine day, « few weeks after Christimaa, 


THE SATURDAY 


will be bome sooner. Never fear, Maggie: 
Gay ia strong—be will scon recover.” 

And Maggie, who was psturally of a 
very hopefu! temperament, smiled through 
ber tears and tried to believe that it wae 
all for the best. 

“Now, dear,” said ber sunt, after s little 
sorrowful pause, “] must tell you the pews 
my letter contains. It is from my lawyer 
in London. He telis me that Mra Carlyle 
bes met with great lompes through tne 
failure of some banks, and that be bas re 
turned from sbroad and taken @ situation 
in London rather than make any dimina- 
tion in my income or mortgage any part of 
Abbotsiyn. Sorrows never come sing'y, 
you see, Maggie, my dear,” she added, 
with aeed smile “Mr. Spencer bas told 
me this, thinking that | would like to 
know it, and | am gisd—I am giad!” 

She peced the room once or twice in an 
excited way very unusual with ber. Mag- 
gie sat by the window, in ber anxiety for 
Guy hardly understanding what ber aunt 
had seid. 

“Maggie,” said Mra. Carlyle, stopping in 
ber burried walk, ‘would you mind ieav- 
ing Abbotalyn ?"’ 

“No, suntie—not if you wished me to do 
a0, though | love it dearly,’’ replied Mag- 
gie, wondering|y. 

“Then listen to me, dear—lI will leave 
Abbotalyo. I cannot stay there while my 
hu-bend toile fora living. I—I thought! 
had learnt to forget bim, Maggie. How 
little we Know ourselves!” 

“Where wiil you go, auntie?” said Mag- 
gie. 

“I have a little money of my own. 
We will go away to some quiet place 
where we can live upon that, and I will 
get some teaching or sometbing.”’ 

“Bot I have money,” said Maggie, 
abyly. 

“You are not of age yet, dear, and, if 
you were, I would not jet you touch it for 
me No, Maggie, we will live as thousands 
of people live and die—without l|uxuries— 
and Mr. Carlyle can come and live here: 
and, when Guy comes home and you are 
married, you will come back again.’’ 

“And leave you, auntie ?’’ 

‘Of course,’ said Mra. Carlyle, with a 
sai smile. ‘“‘Now, Maggie, work is the 
panacea for all diseases, especisily for 
heartache; so you must come and help me, 
dear, to pack our things and arrange, and 


I will write to Mr. Spencer and tell him to. 


acquaint your uncle with my decision.” 

Mra. Carlyle was a wonderfully energe- 
tic woman, and before evening she had ar- 
ranged ail their things, decided on going 
to Kelmington, a little village in Dorset, 
written to Mr. Spencer, and bade farewell 
to the Rector and his wife, who were the 
only dear friends she had. Next day she 
and Maggie left Abbotalyn. 

“When shall I see it again?” said Mra. 


, Carlyle, as the carriage whirled them to 


the station, and she caught a tarewel/ 
glimpse of the gabled house with its green 
lawn sloping to the sea. ‘‘Shal! | ever see 
it again? Ab, Maggie, how little we know 
what our future fate may be!’’ 

“I will be a prophetess, aunt Eleanor,” 
said Maggie, with a smile. “You will 
come back to Abbotslyn again.’’ 

Kelmington was a little village nestiing 
down between two great bills, with a river 
flashing pastit. It was a pretty, peaceful 
place, with an ancient church having an 


the old postman hobbled in at the gate ivied rectory by itaside. Mra. Carlyle had 
with that (ook of jmportance he always stayed there once in her childhood, and 
bore when the bearer ofa letter from Guy, the memery of its quiet beauty had made 
Maggie ra own eagerly tc meet him. | her choose itnow. It was little changed; 
Hewides ons r ber, there wasa letter for the bouses and thechurch and the green 
Mre. Car *e, and the dally paper. Witha hills above were still the same, but the 
Joyfol “Thank you" she took them from people—ab, what changes a few years had 
the smiling « nan, and ran back to give worked ! 
Mrs. Carivie her letter, She then ran Aunt Eleanor could not recognize a 
quickly Upstairs to read her own, which Single face in the village where she bad 
was a long one, written in good spirtta, known every one but fifteen years ago. 
though Guy spoke of the danger to which * Even the names over the shop doors were 
bis company was exposed. Maggie read it Changed, and a new sign creaked from the 
through three times before she turned to tree near the village inn. She had no dif- 
(he warnews of lhe paper. She eagerly fculty in obtaining neat, reepectabie lodg- 
ran down the columns, Ull ber eyes were ings, and their last evening in Kel mington 
arreste! by a@ paragraph containing the Was passed very happily, though both 


words 

“Captain Carlyle, of the — Regiment, 
dangerocusiy wounded,” 

What she had dreaded so long had come 
al ims’ Maggie foided the paper merchant 
caliy—not feeling suorprised—hardly feel- 


ING Kad (hat roallers were no worse. 
‘He will die—he will diel Ob, if I could 
be there to nurse bim !" she thougbt help 
fOmsiy, With @ vurst of tears, taking up bis 

bright et etter 

My cear, whatieit?’ asked Mra. Car. 
vie i . t he roou She took up 
ef papera e440 (he@ paragraph which 
Magy i ei j witt julvering i. 

tie girl! Buta 
ry & scgie Sallforthe best He 


their hearts were very sad. 


The landiady was possessed of a full 
share of curiosity, and she tried, by a 
stratagem that had cost ber a great dea! of 
thought, to discover who her lodgers were. 

“I suppose, ma'am,’’ she asked, as she 
removed the breakfast cloth next morn- 
ing, ‘‘you are the pew scboo! mistress ?"’ 

“What makes you think so?” asked 
Mra. Carlyle, with a smile. 

“I dunno, ma'am; only, as they want a 
mistress at the school, I thought you 
might be ber—that’s all. No offence, | 
hope, ma'am ?’ 

Certainly not,’’ said Mra Carlyle, tarn 
ing away to speak to Maggie 

The woman left the room, sorely an- 


EVENING POST. 


s 


noyed at being beffied, an! Mre. Cariyle 
went upstairs to put on ber things 

“I am going to makes cai! at the Rec- 
tory, Maggie, she said; ‘1 shall not be 
long.” 

She came back with a very bright face. 

“Maggie allow me to introduce to you 
the school mistress of K¢imington.” 

“Auntie, you don’t mean to say——”’ 

“I do, my dear. | am going to teach the 
joveniies in Keimington parish school. 
The Kector’s wife | know very well—she 
was apn old denizen of the village; 80 no 
other reference was necessary. And! be- 
gin my duties to-morrow.” 

“Ob, auntie, sbali you like them? Can 
I help you ?” asked Maggie, eagerly. 

“Yea, dear, | shal! jike them;and 1 want 
no beip. You must waik about and get 
well and rosy, 80 as not to greet Guy with 
that pale face, and I shall be happy in 
teaching the little ones, and learning the 
bardest lesson of my lile.”’ 

Maggie looked up inqgnuiringiy. 

“Learning to conquer my pride, my 
dear.’’ 


Maggie sat in the little *itting-room, sing- 
ing softiy to herself while she sewed, and 
thinking of the dreary hospital where Guy 
lay in pein and sicknesa. Mrs. Uarlyle 
was at the schoolhouse, and February rain 
was falling on the little garden. A foot. 
step on the soaking pathway stopped Mag 
gie’s song, and she went to the window to 
see what visitor had ventured out on such 
a day. It was a tall, broad-shouldered, 
handsome man, with a dark moustache 
and beard, and keen bright eyes. Maggie 
recognized hini directly: it was Mr. Car- 
lyle, and ber heart throbbed with a joyful 
hope that after all there might bea happy 
ending to the story of aunt Eleanor’s life. 

Mra. Skinner went to the door and 
showed him into the littie room where 
Maggie waited somewhat in terror. 

“A gentieman for Mra. Carlyie,’”’ an- 
nounced the landlady. 

Maggie came timidly forward. 

“Mra. Carlyle ia not at home, sir,’’ she 
said. 

‘*Then I will wait,’ he returned, taking 
off bis dripping overcoat and carrying it 
into the passage. 

He came back again with a smile, and 
held his hand out to Maggie, 

“T must introdace myself, young lady;I 
am your uncie Cariyie, and you are Mag- 
gie—are you not?”’ 

“Yes,’’ she answered shyly. 

“The young lady my brave boy ‘iuy 
loves so weii,”’ he said, looking at her 
pretty eyes and flushed cheek with father- 
ly approval, and still bolding her hand. 
“TT have sowething for you, Maggie, that 
was sent to Abbotsiyn—something you 
will be gia i to have.” 

“A letter?’ asked Maggie, eagerly. 

“Yes, a letter,’’ he answered. taking it 
from his pocket. ‘Read it—it is from 
Guy.”’ 

Maggie went to the window and opened 
it with eager hands. it wasa long ioving 
letter, containing news that sent the blood 
fiying to her face in happiness. Guy was 
better, though still terribly weak, and he 
was coming home when strong enough to 
travel. 

“IT bave bad a letter from him too, said 
Mr. Carlyle, as +he turned to him with 
giistening eyes. ‘‘Thank Heaven, we shail 
have our boy safe home again, Maggie,”’ 

He bad sat down before the fire perfectly 
cool and sel{f-posseased, though a keener 
observer than Maggie might have noticed 
a little nervous start when the garden gate 
creaked on its hinges. 

‘(an | get you anything, uncle Carlyle?” 
asked Maggie, feeling ;hat she must dothe 
bonors of the house, 

‘I should like acup of tea,’ he returned: 
“T have walked from the station and am 
very tired. Stay,’’ he added, as Maggie 
was about to leave the room; ‘where is 
your aunt?”’ 

“At the schoolhouse. She is the school- 
mistréss of Kelmington.”’ 

He started, and a little tush -passed over 
his face at her words, but he did not speak, 
and Maggie left the room on hospitable 
cares intent. 

She brought in the tea herself, and was 
cutting the bread and butter, when her 
sunt’s light step sounded on the garden 
path. Mr. Carlyle bent his head over the 
fire, and Maggie's band trembied with ex- 
citement, but Mra Cariyle did not come in 
to the sitting-room. She ran upstairs, 
bumming a tune the children had been 
singing, and came down, with her wet gar- 


ménts removed, dressed in a lor g black 
dress, with her beautiful heir drooping 
over her face She entered the room with 


her Oright smiié, that was so new and yet 
SO Sweet, On her lips. 





“Tea ready so soon, Maggie dear!’ she 
said, not noticing Mr: Carlyle for a mo. 
ment; but sbe suddenly checked herself, 
and stood still in the middie of the room, 
as he roee from his seat and came towards 
her. 

‘Eleanor, I have come to speak to you 
about this foolish determination of yours,” 
he said, his voice trembling despite his 
efforts to control it. 

She looked at bim in a puzzied way, and 
then, to the astonishment of her compan- 
jons and of herself, the proud woman mt 
down, and clasping ber bands over ber 
face, buret into tears. Maggie gaveup ber 
table duties and left the room, and Mr. 
Carlyle stood by bis wife’s side in puz- 
z\ed pain. 

“Eleanor, don’t cry so—I cannot beer 
it!’ be persisted, vainly striving to bush 
her sobs, and then, with a sudden impulse, 
he bent down and lifted ber head upon bis 
arm. ‘Eleanor, dear Eleanor, will you 
forgive me? Will you let me love you? 
Dear wife, let the past be forgotten.” 

‘You do not love me,”’ she said. 

‘*] do,” and be clasped her tighter, and 
looked tenderly down on her besatiful 
face. “I love you dearly, Eleanor; the 
past is all forgotton, and I love you as I! 
loved you when first we met. Forgive 
mé, Eleanor.” 

‘You bave most to forgive,’’ Eleanor re- 
turned, humbly. “I have conquered my 
pride, Robert, and now my love is 
strongest.’ 

The twilight had fallen before they re 
membered the tea, and Mrs. Carlyle ran 
upstairs to Maggie. 

‘ Come down, dear—you must be frozen 
with cold;’’ and in a lower tone she added, 
smoothing her niece’s hair, ‘‘My story will 
have a happy edding after all, Maggie 
dear; and—only think !—he would never 
have come to meif I had not left Abbots 
lyn, for he thought I did not care for bim. 
You area true prophetess, little Maggie. 
We shall go back to our dear old home, 
after all; aod now come down to tea.” 

* * * - + _ 

The beeches on the lawn of Abbotslyn 
weie green with the young leaves, and 
the garden was bright with spring flowers, 
when Guy came home again. It was a 
bright as the blue sky with happiness, 
when she came down witb the conscious- 
ness that ‘‘“Guy would be bome to-day.”’ 
She was noi still one moment all the morn- 
ing, trying to make the laggard hours pass; 
quicker. Mr. Carlyle had gone to meet 
Guy at the port, and they were to be home 
by two o’clock. 

‘*There never was such along morning,”’ 
said Mra. Cariyle, laughing; but it was 
over at last, and the welcome sound of car- 
riage-wheeis sound ed up the road. 

“They are come—they are come!”’ cried 
Maggie, springing to the door first to meet 
and welcome Guy. 

He was terribly white and thin, and a 
heavy moustache made him look much 
older; but they were Guy’s beautiful eyes, 
and it was bis own voice. It was choked 
with emotion as he caught Maggie in his 
arms. 

“My darling—my Maggie !’’ 

. * * i * 7 

“*The winter is over, and the time of 
the singing of birds is come.’ ”’ quoted Mr. 
Carlyle to his wife, as they stood by the 
library window, watching Maggieand Guy 
strolling down towards the sunny ses. 

‘‘They are happy at last, the dear child- 
ren,’’ said Mrs, Carlyle, with aloving look 
at the two. 

“And we are happy at last, my wife,’’ 
said Mr. Carlyle. ‘ ‘The winter is over, 
and the time of the singing of birds has 
come’ for us as well as for them, dearest.’’ 

Eleanor laid her head back on her bus- 
band’s shoulder, and looked up in bis face 
witb loving pride. 

“I was never so happy before, dear Ro- 
bert,’’ she said, frankly, 

“Nor I,” he returned, kissing her 
fondly. 

And by the seashore Guy and Maggie 
wandered in the bappiness of love and 
hope, and the birds sang around them, and 
the sea chanted on the shore of many 
bappy years to come. 


—_ 





“Loca. option” has been applied to the 
tolerauce, or otherwise, of football in Can- 
ton Thurgau, Switzerland. In a scrim- 
mage during the progress of a game at ® 
Village called Dussnang, in that canton, 8 
boy received a seriousinjury. Thereupon 
the Common Council of Dussnang called & 
meeting of the Commune and the question 
of the continuation of football among thé 
pupils of the public schools was voted 
upon the result baving been in favor of 
the abolition of the game. The teacber® 


were accordingly notified to probibit fur- 
ther indulgence in ‘the dangerous sport.” 
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S she went by, Mrs. Roseleigh shot 

\ bim a luminous giance from under 

Pa the pink shadow of her parasol, and 

just touched the snowy tips of her fingers 
to her lips 

A moment before, Cecil Fane bad vowed 
he would be fooled and beguiled by this 
wowan no longer. Now, in an instant, all 
his good resolutions vanished. 

Ho sprang to his feet, caught up the port- 
folio of drawings with which be had been 
pretending to occupy himself, and fol 
lowed her, with a long, swinging stride 
that took bim over the ground to her side, 
before the smile, which had succeeded the 
kiss on ber mocking lips, bad had time to 
die from thew. 

“What did you do that for?’ he de- 
manded, audaciously capturing the band 
that bad wafted the sweet salute, and hold. 
ing it fast in his. 

Ella Roseleigh laughed musically. 

“Shall I tell you truly? I wanted to see 
if | could get you to tear yourself away 
trom that drawing you appeared to be 580 
busy on.’’ 

Mrs. Roseleigh pulled her hand away 
from bim. 

“Ob, of course!’ she said, sarcastically. 

‘‘] believe you did,” he persisted, look- 
ing down admiringly at the brilliant, 
laughiog face upraised to his. “Come, 
Ella, what do you meéan by playing fast-ana 
loose with me in this way? Don’t you 
know | am engaged toa good, honest, true- 
hearted girl, worth a dozen of you?” 

‘‘Money valué,’’ said the widow, putting 
up a glittering, jewelled hand, and pre- 
tending to hide a yawn. ‘‘When are you 
going to be married ?” 

Cecil Fane bit his lip, and 
clouded. 

‘“‘Peraps never!’’he said, almost savagely. 

“Really?” said Mrs. Roseligh. “I 
thought the marriage was a foregone con- 
clusion,”’ 

“It would be, if it were not for you.”’ 

“For me?’ arching her eyebrows, 
‘What have I got to do with it ?”’ 

“Everything, and you know it!” 

“Well, really—” she began, 
slightly-offended air. 

Bat Cecil had stopped right there in the 
roadway, and caught her hand again in 
both his, 

“Look here, now, Eila,’’ he spoke swift- 
ly and hotly, ‘‘you can’t pretend to deny 
that you know, and have known for along 
time, that I love you. You have tried 
your best to keep me from exactly telling 


his brow 


with 


a | 


you 80, but you knew it all the same, and | 


let things goon. Now, are you going to 
marry me or not?” 

All the time that this torrent of words 
was being poured forth, Mrs. Koseleizh 
was struggling to disengage ier band, aod 
glancing with frightened eyes in every 
direction. 

“Good heavens!’ she thought, “how ex 
cited the man was, and what if somebody 
should see them !’’ 

“Mr, Fane,” she said at last, angrily, 
“will you be kind enough to let go of my 
hand ?”” 

He released it instantly, and Mra, Rose- 
leigh, with a haughty bow, turned aud be- 
gan to retrace her steps toward the hotel. 

Cecil followed her quickly, his face very 
pale. 

“Have I offended you ?’’ he asked anxi- 
ously, as he gained her side again, ‘1 beg 
you to forgive me.”’ 

The widow looked straight before her, 
an Ominous glitter in the dark-blue eyes, 
her lips compressed, She did not speak. 

“Have you been playing with meéail this 
time?” Cecil asked, bitterly. ‘‘We sball 
be at the turning soon, and in fui! view of 
the hotel. Mrs. Koseleigh, will you not 
stop and talk with mea few moments? I 
should like to have this thing out now.’”’ 

“How dare be speak that way to me?” 
Eile Roseleigh said to herself, trembling; 
but she did not dare to go on, for fear this 
impetuous fellow should do something 
rash in sight of people. She stood still, 
her head thrown back, her flashing eyes 
uplifted to bis face, 

“Well,’’ she said. 

‘Have you been playing with meal! this 
time? Answer me,’’ 

““T might with much 
that question of you,” sbe 
‘You told me yourself that you 
gaged to be married; you have often 
minded me it. How, Ut! 


better reason ask 
aid, coldly. 
were Oon- 
re 
could ] 


of en, 


dream of any harm coming to you from 
our arquaintance 7? 

“You do not love me then ? 

Lx y 1 suppose f i lid “ 
knowledge it to a man who is promised 


another woman ?’’ 


THE SATURDAY 


“But,” Cecil explained, eagerly, “you 
know this isnot like & common engage- 
ment. Isabeli Stanley and 1 have only 
yieided a passive assent to an arrangement 
we had nothing to do with making. We 
have al ways considered oursel ves engaged, 
it is true, and it is an uuderstanding in the 
family that we shall marry. But not @ 
word of love has ever passsed between us ”’ 


Mrs. Roseleigh shrugged her graceful | 


shoulders slightly. 
“That has nothing to do with it, and does 


not at all lessen the imparopriety of your | 
at the door of the hotel. 


speaking of love to any other woman, 


while you are the promised busband of | 


Miss Stanley.’’ 

Cecil Fane did not speak for a moment. 
Standing there, with the setting sun for a 
background to his tall, handsome figure, 
he seomed to study the beautiful, chill face 
before him keevly. Then hesaid, quietly, 
and in a very different tone from his 
former oue,— 

‘Shall we return to the hotel now, Mrs, 
Roseleigh ? 

The widow bent her head, and they 
walked slowly back, in almost utter sil- 
ence. 

Once or twice Mrs. Roseleigh stole a look 
at her silent escort, and wondered to her- 
self, ‘will he do it?” 

But their eyes did not meet, and they 
parted at the porch, sbe to join some ladies 
who were chatting there, he to go to bis 
roow and dash offa letter to Isabel Stan- 


ley, in which he relinquished ail claim to | 


her band, and surrendered al! right and 


title to any share in the large property left | 


the two by a deceased uncle, on condition 
of their marrying—the one who declined 
to fulfil the conditions to forfeit his or her 
share io the other. 

He could not get an answer under three 
days, and resolved that he would not speak 
again to Mrs. Roseleigh till be had heard. 

He spent the most of bis time in his 
room, or inthe couniry about, sketching, 
carefully avoiding the hotel people, lest he 
shculd meet Mrs. Rosoeleigh, which he feit 


he could not bear to do under present cir- | 


cumstaDes, 
Let him ones bear from Miss Stanley, 


and be able to say to bis enchantress that | 


he was free to woo her, and he would know 
how hestood with her. 

The time went by very slowly. 
not once catch a glimpseof Mra Koseleigh 


He did | 
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koep ber. How in the world she manages 
to go about in the style ene does——"’ 

“Don't mother! I don't care what she 
bas orhas not. She has made a fool of me, 
and that is what no man cap stand." 

“And you have really given up Isabel 
and all your uncie’s money ?”’ 

“Oh, bother Isabel and my uncie’s 
money! I don't want either. Excuse ine, 
mother, but that is the truth.”’ 

That evening, Cecil Fane went down into 
the dining room for the first time since the 
night he bad parted from Mrs. Roseloigh 


There, to his deep chagrin and amaze- 


| ment, he learned that the beautiful widow 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Perhaps she was avoiding him as much as | 
| he was her. 


He was at the office when the letter came 
froin Miss Stanley, and, going back to his 


room witb it in his hand, found his mother | 


there. 

She had come in the seme train that had 
brought his answer from Miss Stanley. 

Mrs. Fane wore an an extraordinary air 
of excitement and anxiety. 

‘Have you heard from Isabel lately?’ 
she asked, as s00n as they had exchanged 
greetings. 

‘““Yos,’’ he answered, looking somewhat 
confused, “I have a letter here from her.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated bis mother, with a look 
of relief. “Do you know a widow bere of 
the name of Roseleigh—a very handsome 
woman ?” was the next query. 

‘*Yesa,’’ flushing 

“You do? Whatdo you know of her? 
I do hope, Cecil, she had not succeeded in 
what shoe came here for—in entangling you 
in « flirtation wit) her?’ 
look in ber son's face thnt 
without waiting 


There was a 
made Mrs. Fane go 
for bim to repiy 

“By the merest accident, | have heard, 
through a discharged maid of Miss Stan- 
ley'’®, tbat she and Mrs. Roseleigh, who 
are intimate friends, some tine ago made 
an agreement that Mrs. Koselvigh should 
come hers, gel acquainted wilh you, and if 
sbe could not make you fall in love witb 
her, so that you should be the one to de 
cline to fulfil toe couditions by which you 
and Isabel are to share your’ uncle's 
wealth.” 

Mra, bane paused. 

Cecil had grown 80 white that he frigh- 
tened her. 

So that was the secret of the charming 
widow # interest in himself, he was think. 
ing. There had always been something 
about her that puzzled him, but thé puszie 
bad only increased the fascination she bad 


on, 


for bim. She was so different from other 
women. The thought of her now came 
over him like a spell. 

“Have I come too iate?’ Mrs. Fane 
asked, in sudden alarm, 

“To prevent my falling in love with 
Mra. Koseligh? Yes I wrote three days 
ago to Ixabel, and this ietter 1s her answer 
acce pt my renul atior f herand the 

Ob, Ceci ss Mre. Hoseleigh has as 


good as nothing, Only barely enough w 


| 


had gone away ou the following morning, 


without telling any one of ber destination. | 


*T should like to bave seen her once 


more,’’ he thought, bitterly, ‘“‘just to let | 
| man, “his the tomb of the greatest naval 


her know what | think of her,’”’ 


Cecil Fane was an artist, and as such had | 


achieved some success, 
Some months after his parting from Mra, 
Roseleigh, he was out on a sketching tour 


in the Lakes, and stopping tora few days | 


at a house somewhat 
tourists. 

As he stood at his window, watching the 
unloading of the coach which had stopped 
for dinner, he saw once more the beautiful 
face of the woman who had ‘made a fool 
of him,’’ as he said to his mother. 


frequented by 


Ella Roseleigh was just entering the | 
house when she saw him, and a sudden | 


pallor swept ber face. 

Hastily pulling her traveling veil over 
her face, she retraced her steps, and told 
the driver she would walk on, instead of 
having dinner, and be could pick her up 
on the road. 

“Now, if he has not seen me, | am al! 
right,’’ she thought, as she hurried on. 

Cecil, watching her from his window, 
pressed his lips close, and his dark 6ye: 
flashed. 

‘She shall not 6scape me this time,’’ he 
said, clenching his teeth as be bastily quit 


| the room, and ran lightly down the stairs 


“Coming to dinner, Fane?" called 
friend, as he went through the hall. 

Cecil muttered something and hurried 
on, 

Mrs. Roseleigh, never dreaming that she 
was followed, did not once look round or 
pause till she reached the sbelter of a 
cluster of trees some distance away, where 
she sank down upon the grass and loos 
ened her hat. 

“That was a narrow escape,’ she said, 
oloud. “I would not have met bi for all 
Isabel Stanley’s money.’’ 

Like an echo of her words, a low laugh 


a 


| sounded near. 


Cecil had come up noiselessly on the soft 
turf, and bad heard her. 
Mrs. Koseleigh turned and saw him, and 


| grew white again as she bad at the hotel 
| door, 


She tried to rise, to speak, to smile in 











the old audacious way, but she could not, | 
| problems of the day, and roark a new era 


and, sinking back, buried her pallid face 
in her hands. Cecil could see that she was 
trembling. He was not prepared to find 
her like this. His breath camequick ashe 


| knelt down in the short grass beside her. 


‘*] see you are aware that I know all,’ 


| he said, atremorin his voice despite the | 


| bold raillery of bis words, 


“lam glad to 


| find that you are ashamed of yourself, as 


you ought to be,”’ 

Mrs. Koseleigh’s hands dropped from 
her face like # flash, Her choeks reddened, 
her eyes shone with an angry light as she 
ossayod once more to rise. 

But, as another time—bow well she re 
membered it !—Cecil caught her hands in 
a Vice-like grasp. HKesides, he was kneel 
ing partly on her outspread dress, The 
situation was too absurd, ‘Their eyes imet; 
both laughed. 

“You are as imperitient a4 ever,’’ she 
sald, 

“And as determined,’”’ he answered 
“Ella, that was a cruel trick you played 
me—you and Isabel. Are you ready now 
to make it right?”’ 

“How?” 

“You know.” 

She evaded his glance; but she could not 
keep back the beautiful rovy tide that 
flooded ber face in spite of her, and made 
her ten times lovelier in her eyes than she 
had ever been, 

“Ella, if you will promise to be my wife 
1 will forgive you everything.”’ 

“How do you know | want forgiving ?’’ 

“I know you need it.’’ 

“Well,” after a pause, 
Watt a minute, Cecil.’’ 

He kissed her hands ecstatically for call 
ing bim that 

“*T was dreadfully ashamed of that per- 
formance, That was the reason | ran away; 


“] do want it. 


but il got the worstofit. I believe | was 
more in |iove with you all the while, thar 
you were witb me 
a 
When an ar le has been sold for 2x 
years, in spite of petition and cheat 
tations mus 6 super ja y 
Dobbins’ Flectr ay i been stant 


pade and sold since 


for it. Best of ail, 


At Home and Abroad. 


Birmingham, England, bas opened in 
its suburbs a municipal public house on 
the Gothenburg plan. The liquors and 
beers are bought by the corporation, and 
retailod by the manager, who receives a 
salary and has no interest In the amount 
sold. The morning limit to any one man’s 
consumption is one quart of beer, while 
the evening limit is two quarts. Although 
the Gothenburg syatem has not yet been 
widely adopted, still it seems by far the 
most practical and rational method of deal- 
ing with the evil of intemperance. 

in St Paul's one day, a London guide 
was showing an American gentleman 
round the tombs. ‘That, sir,’’ said the 





‘ero Europe or the whole world ever knew 
—Lord Nelson's, This marble sarcough- 
hogus weighs forty-two tons. Hinside 
that is a stee! receptacle weighing twelve 
tons, and binside that is a leaden casket 
‘ermetically sealed, weighing two tons, 
Hinside that his a mahogany collin 'olding 
the bashes of the groat’ero,"’ ‘*Well,”’ said 
the Yankee, after thinking awhile, ‘I 
guess you’ve got him, If be ever gets out 
of that, telegraph me at my expense.”’ 





It ia said that there is some talk in the 
War Departinent of abandoning the sys 
tem of collecting information abroad 
through the medium of the military at- 
taches at the United States legations, Al- 
though much of the information thus 
gathered must necossarily remain in the 
secret archives of the department, it bas, 
nevertheloss, been of great value. The 
enemies of the system claim that the cost 
of traveling incurred by the attaches is 
more than the information is worth. It 
seomns probable, however, tiat Secretary 
Lamont will not recall theses officers, luas- 
much as sone of them have furnisbded 
material which is constantly drawn upon 
by officers in their tillitary work here at 
home, 


To the surprise of everybody —un- 
doubtedly the:nsel ves included—the Navy 
Department inspectors who have been 
making av investigation with a view to 
obtaining # practical substitute for wood in 
the Hitting of the vesselsof (ie new navy 
have ended by recommending wood, They 
have not, however, simply described a 
circle, The wood which they recommend 
is of a most romarkable sort. Itasnap has 
been oxtracted in vacuum, apd a new comn- 
position forced into the pores under prem 
sure, ‘The wood is thus rendered absolu- 
tely non-inflammable. This invention 
gives promise of becoming as valuable an 
innovation in general building material as 
in the construction Of war ships and mer- 
marine, It will, perhaps, solve 
of the most serious fire insurance 


chant 
80110 


in the science of non com bustibility. 
House-bullding in Siam is not a costly 
nor a long operation, The greatest dith- 
culty is to find @ site free from the visite 
of sirens, ogres, giants, and the many other 
visitants which have their existence in the 
superstition of the Siamese. A soothsayer 
having chosen 4 suitable spot, he searches 
carefully for any stones that may bein the 
garth. Should he tind any, it is a#ignthat 
great misfortune will fall upon the oecu- 
piers of any bouse built upon the ground, 
When he has declared the site in every 
way felicitous, the family who wish to 
build the house, gather together the neces 
their rela- 
tives and friends, the day fixed, all 
these arrive in «crowd, aried with picks, 
bill-hooks, knives, hatchots, and sawe. 
Some dig the holewin which to place the 
supports, Others cleave the bamboo, or pre- 
pare the wood work. efore night the 
light halitation is completed, but évery- 
thing is notably tho steps, the 
windows, and the doors, The colurops are 
with red white rags, 
which are supposed to bring happiness; the 
unevenness of doors and windows i-¢ sUp- 
posed to avert (he coring Of evil spirits, 


sary tiaterials, then invite all 
Ona 


uneven, 


ornamented and 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


¥LO’S BIKTHDAY GIFT. 


— 


T wee «e ‘ ‘ xia ef 1 spene 

‘ at Aunt Kiete's, enc 

. wtay r a Whole Month efter 
wear . 


«lsndongirl. Ste bad 
theres ««tere and—worese etili— 
se w! « ‘ether, who ioved 

ll. ne wea not qoite 

her would have been. 
j had not eo mech Ume for 
etting tecauee be wees doctor, and bad 
t work very bard making peopie—big 


and “ we 

“sou * nderetand bow delighted 
Hhexts Wee @ he tea of going to Aunt 
K ietree's, « sv og (bh ber cousia Gii- 
bert e hole wl) owas Acot Kiebe’s 
; "La wera "4 ‘ 


ere were wm nanny delightfu, things to 


a _ . ntry. Fvery time 
" . e . ' ert bad some 
es w ff shoe ber Sooetimes it 
wasalr f ng chickens, eo funny 
waidiing x ing*® onee it bad been 
twe “ «* «| Diack and witb the 

oe “ ‘ a...” 

ms we ‘ nt Kietbeetbe oigbt 

‘ P av her father, whe 

ha - a Lurry bere & 

Loud en 1 pn roing, Deewause, ai 

“a a* birthaay, peopie 

ke e sane, end bad & 

oe a rti, they were bet 
ter 

A renatamet the yh dren went ints 
the ‘ 4 ere (he faw a lovely 
Cae “ *iger outleide 
Aunt rn 4 at made (t herself, tsiibert 
ea)! a* “ a tren « tee 
party thataf 1. «lin bonor of Rioeds 
: , ake?) weld Gilbert, etar 
i getling bigger end 
bigeye i) wien it wee lee 

‘ * ‘ Mhe«ta, if you 

he x eat it for you!” 

} " erjed Kboda; “of 
es ‘ ‘the best part | alwaye 
piek fa , the very iast.”’ 

Tet we f ey're heymnaking in the 
biy ca “ mid feilbert. His mouth 
dropped a iittiio He wan pote greedy boy; | 
bul fuga ng! if KWheda hadn't bep 
pene ; ke it too: then he would bave 
mater f ‘ 

hut ¥ ! t abow your cousin Flos 
birthday preser first Aunt Kisbe said, 
bustiing cutinto the paotry, with a bowl 
of brown exp her band 

r «tt ‘a ewent RiLoda began 
tw laug? Sny aunbve, what do you 
Lean 

"Von mee Aont Kisba smiled and 
n 

Yoe ara! cried ‘(iiibert, drag 
gingatt ce fre#k, sod dancing with 
exacilemen’ red brick Boor, ‘1 for- 
"4 al» 1? (omeon! 

wae @ligbtf joygie, and @ very 
yreat pet of (eliberts She was quite ae- 
voted t as ® nester 

And this is her birthday prement.”’ Gil. 

ght t [ the tbwsket four dear 

‘ pples 

Wotiatl dar g*' let me nurse them,” 
K a tee her frock 

Put I rT) his, tules Cook, who 
was 6 kitchen, pinned « pink apron 
nf t Y jon t want to make 
your prerty othes untidy before tea- 

ne 

je were ted very gently 
nto the nk Apr where they #prawled 
a *,uemKeG UDemaIY and Fic, poor 


ig, Wa met the chi dren with anxious 
brown eyes atraid that they were going to 


take her e ones 

Pather *ays you may have one to lake 
mack Len : said Crlibert 

tiow nice hhodas eyes danced, and 
fh beresxcitment she shook up the poor 
logeios it he jlok ploafore, and made 
their one ereven core concerned, 

Rnd we tev geive them some milk to 
drink Ok ease, now,’ she went on 

szingly tnayn't we?’ 

So cook Diet a e@hallow bowl with milk, 
at ‘he puppies, afler much persuasion, 
had breakiasl, and were pul in the basket 
With Fi wi wes giad to get them back 
sale a nad 

1 wher he and triibert were 
mothe ay tie i dou't like grown-up 

x ais r bickena, OF people, do 
y ! pleand tt ms are pretlier 
. ‘ ” “ such fun as the 

" vs hever piay with their 

a x w a here she tu: ned 

me om tlie squeaking 


THE SATURDAY 


boy ones you showed me amt ime—euch 
sdeare’ ° 

‘Motber’s nice,” asic Gilbert, remem ber- 
ng, perbepe, tbe eed caze 

“Yes: bot my governess ie an og y oc 
thing" eaid Khodsa nseegbtiy “Os * 
Gtly,” ebe weet on, “whats pity thet my 
puppy—I'4 lime the one with the a: white 
sere, may I °—will grow up” 

“It's bot bere,’ ssid (libert, who onuic 
never stay still long “Shall we go down 
t the river?" 

He jumped from the baycork on which 
they bed thrown themeeives, and Knoda, 
who siways fo.icwed bis \eed, jomped up 
ta. 

*‘ What pretty bulrusbes' | she cried, as 
they went siong the tenkta “lo get me 
some." 

“W bat for?’ 

‘To take beck w my goveTness—sbe's 
nice sometimes, you know She pats them 
in the drawing-room. They look so pretty, 
but they buret The lastdic. She wanis 
some new ones.” 

‘There's snother pond across tbe mee 
dows through s copee—i know the way— 
with bevter rashes than these,” said ine 
boy; ‘but they are not ripe for picking yet 
By the time you go bome——"’ 

“] want them now, please,’’ coared 
Khoda 

‘Then come on."’ 

They went on—over hot fields, through 
the shade of the wood, then more fieics, 
and a stretch of dusty road 

“Are we nearly there’ 

“I think thie isthe way."’ (iillLertaepoke 
as (nough he were not quite sure 

“I'm hungry,” ssid Khoda; “and my 
shoes '—look! Ob, how mad Mies Spriggs 
would be! Giibert, mn't it a good thing 
that auntie made me take off my white 
frock with embroidery ?” 

‘There they are!’ shouted (iilbert. He 
cared nothing for embroidery, and started 
to run. 

Khoda ran too, They both saw the pond 
and the tail green rushes, with heaps of 
brown bulrusbes euch besuties! 

If only ehe could take some home, 
Khoda felt that Misa Spriggs would never 
have the heart to be angry when suws 
would not prove and needies refused to set 
srnall stitches. 

But the bulrnsbes—itis a provoking way 
they have —were out of reach. 

“You can step across those stones,’’ said 
Khoda from the edge of the pond; ‘‘it’s 
quite easy.”’ But she was very frightened 
when presently she saw ber cousin sink 
knee deep in mud and tangled rushes. 

When she went to heip him out, she 
found it was not quite easy. 

They were both shivering and thorougb- 
ly wretched when at last they got out— 
without the rushes! 

Gilbert forgot the way back. Was it 
over this stile, or through that gate? 

Khoda shook her bead. “In London, al! 
the streets have names,’’ «he said. 

“Tt's tea time,”’ (Gilbert declared gloom 
ily, when they bad wandered about for a 
long time. “Do you think they’ll cut that 
cake?” 

They were really undecided about the 
matter, for allthe guests had come—so 
pretty and well behaved, in best clothes 
and manners. 

“Where can the children be?’ cried 
Aunt Kisba, balf annoyed and half anxi- 
ous, ‘20, Flo, good dog, and find Gil- 
vert.’ 

And Fio, first making the puppies com. 
fortable, went and found her little master. 

“I'll never say auy more that grown-up 
people and things are ugiy and no good,"’ 
Rhoda said when the birthday party, which 
was a greal success, was Over. 

“Grown ups are useful sometimes, you 
eee.’’ Aunt Kisba leughed and kissed her 
little niece. ‘But for Flo, your birthday 
would have been spoiled.’’ 

a a 

PARKENIAL DuTike —On the whole par- 
ental duties are perhaps the most neglected 
of all those which bind lite togetber, and 
the simple neglect of which tangles the 
threads of existence, and makes the worid 
the wilderness it is. Were we to search 
for bad fathers and foolish mothers, we 
sbould not go far before our following 
would be great. The wisest and the most 
stupid alike fail in this respect; and yet it 
is a teat of men—this parenthood. 

A child is a wonderful gift. The first 
question with many is to know what to do 
with it, Everywhere—except in extra 
luxurious and wickedly-rich communities 

children are weicome, aud a marriage is 
seldouw bappy witbout them; but, weicome 
or not, (hey are a prime pecessity of pa 
ture; and the world exists with its own 
fecund and ever productive power a great 

Jeal wore for babies than it does for rich 

pripoes, millionaire merchants, or scepti- 
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cai apd worn-out phl.ceopners And this 
js the way to look at it It may perbap* 
astonish a gray beaded statesman think 
that a beby born in a garret ie of deeper 
valce than be: but that its sou! is of equa 
wortb, and that ite work in the world ma} 
be more permanent, there cso be little 
tou >t: apd there can te none bul that tne 
coming generation is even of more mport: 
ance than that which posmesses ine earth 
and with the autumn of the year is passing 
away. 

How then sre we to make this future 
generation worthbier than the present? 

Mothers shoold especially ean thal 
g(<d news and industry are, ceriainuy will 
children, happiness Employ them early 
in jitthe matters Children wieh to ce 
active; cultivate end direct that activily 
Be neither too lavish nor too cbary of 
praise: show your pieesare by @ Cos: be 
quick to notice. Even if your income be 
two thousand a year, make your caugoter 
aeenée grows up, Work s* Weill a8 \carb 
Activity of body means health, inectivit)s 
disease. Moreover, we aré not iikely 
sin by OVer-skoow eage: parents wil, 
sbouid te, careful [0 e@irit inteligence 
from their children. Let them eariy, if 
poesibie, earn their own positicn, and the'r 
duty towards otbpers 

This wor.d is a world of trial, aod is very 
admirabliy—indesd, ¢xyUisilely—arrangec 
for it. AS the Greek €pigrau: bar it, ‘sl & 
milla move siowiy, vut He grinds every 
one of Us at last Exceeding! y *tua.! The 
beautiful illusion of youth must not be 
epoiit, but youth itwelf need not believe 
that @ path of roses is ine path of duty, 
and that every bero is crowned aud every 
clever man makes a iarge fortune. Tne 
brighter the hope, the darker the disap- 
pointmenta. Men who wish their children 
to be good and strong Will take care to 
avoid this 

W hen the children come intothe father’s 
hands—a charming time for «a gocd mau 


Who koows nie duty, aba whe .ovesa to 
direct ciear and true young souls—hia 
chief aim ehould be to incu.caté truth and 
industry. He must pot expect, u uch a a 
parent's iove may desire it, to Sind Lis 


children angels. He may find sume extra 
ordinary vices and faults even in well. 
brought-up and we)! taught children. 

They are probatiy ‘“‘hereditaryisma’’— 
on which su! ject some years ago we wrote 
an essay. These will break out. We now 
know achbild aged nine who has a mania 
for running away frou: home, This child 
bas been fondly treated and severely and 
properly dealt with, butis not yet cure). 
Lying is another babit, often at the begin- 
ning werely exercise of « strong imagine- 
tion and wholly barmiess, If not noticed, 
nor allowed to excite wonder or applause 
or bursts of passionate anger, this will die 
down. Whatsuchachild wants isto ex- 
cite attention. We must remember that 
every child wishes naturaily to play the 
hero, Just as aman does. The great secret 
is to teach him how to play it properly 
Others have secrétive and other vicious 
habits, but these are the exception. The 
greater number of boys and girls are 
turned out fairly sound and honest, and 
fit to carry on thi# work-a-day world, 

Let the father and mother be familiar 
aud true with their boys and girls, but by 
no méans foolishly intimate. Depena 
upon itthe commandment to ‘‘bonor tay 
father and thy motber’’ is a most import- 
antone, and bas not yet passed away, in 
spite of the French Revolution; but to get 
this bonor, which children love to pay, the 
parents inust deserve it. If they are liars 
and hypocrites, the children will be first 
to find them out. And such parents must 
not blame the children. Tue little people 
are only too ready to praise tneir dog and 
brag of their doll; and do we think that 
that small passion does not extend to their 
father and mother? A chiid’s ideal should 
be always one of its parents, 


Ee 





Fatr.—Doctor Jonn Browa of Edin- 
burgh once ordered a laboring man some 
medicine, and, giving bim the prescription, 
said, ‘Take that, and come back in a fort- 
night, when you will be well.” As he re- 
turned at this time bearty and well, free 
from the discomfort of which he had com- 
piained, and with a clean tongue anda 
happy face, Doctor Brown was very proud 
of the wonders bis preecription bad etlect- 
ed, and said, ‘Let mesee what] gave 
you.”’ “Oh,”’ answered the man, ‘I took 
it!’ “Yes, Il know youdid. But where is 
the prescription?’ “I swallowed it.” He 
had made pills of the paper, bis firm faith 
in the doctor's proiwise had done the reat 

ee 


W biekers that are prematurely gray or 
fied should be : réd t prever he 
LOOK f age, apd Kuckingham's Deve ex 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





The coal production of the worid last 


year was *.) 7@) '*# tons 


The cordage oo a first class man-of- 


war ©Oete about 215 "1 

A popular blotting pad is made of 
stone found around the therms| eprings of the 
Weat 


sweden has a deaf and dumb corps of 
the s«!vation Army. Four meetings are held 
weekly 

A pneumatic tube is to be placed on 
Brookiy: ile to expedite wall communica. 
tion between the two cities. 

A professional trainer says that most 

«nand women get fat because they eat late 
at sight just before going to bed. 

A pocket kuife that opens with the 
pressure of & Dutton isa new device, saving 


tne foger pails from being broken. 


As ao . lustration of the vitality of the 
! We.-h language tis shown that it is still 


To © ) per cent, of the population of 
Wales 
The great Hamburg, Germany, grape 
_ whi sas planted tn the year 177), and 
< = * inches in ctreumstance, isthe largest 
the world 
A (ninese custom is the throwing into 
the Of ‘ theusands of pieces of paper 


when friends are about to sail. Each plece 
srs Written on it a prayer. 
lre‘and sent out 35,959 emigrants in 
~4 |. 7 le=sthan the year before. It is the 
*thalest imber since 1851, when the statis 
Li@s of emigration were Orst collected. 


We are likely to have bicycle Derbys, 
> cue st. Lewers and bicycle Saburbans be- 
fore iong. The wheel is supplanting the horse 
everS where, and bicycle race tracks abound. 


In support of the Welsh disestablish- 
nent scheme it is stated toat in some localities 
toe Established Cuurch bas parishes without 
, congregation. In one parish there is a con- 
diegation of two 


I. is re ated of a shipowner, who read 
of Lis Vesoe. Lelong reported, that be took the 
Latitude and jongitude in which the Vessel was 
said t .Ve been seen, and found she was in 
the midd.e of the Desert of Sahara. 

(ou the Roya. Exchange, London, the 

e+ Ove played the same tune fo: W years, 
They recently broke down, and new chimes 
have been pat up, which wiil play 2] tenes 
during the week, three times a day. 

Jouring the 12 years the Brooklyn 
bridge has been opened to the public it bas 
been crossed by about 3% G00 “W™ people, or an 


| averagé of 3,.u),.000 a year. The tocm! earn- 


tugs from trimic have been more than 6/1,uw,- 


French soidiers having of late given 
up singing while loute-marching, General 
Pol.lone de Saint-Mars, who commands the 
Tweifth Army Corps, has endeavored to re- 
vive the practice of enlivening long roads by 
vocal music 


Persian cheese, called in the native 
tongue “panir,’ is nothing more than the raw 
kurd. After being taken from the vessel in 
which the process of curding has been carried 
on, itis hung upin # cloth for three or four 
days to drain, and when taken down is in ite 
marketable state. 


It is said that heat holidays have been 
established by law in the public schools of 
SWitZerland. hecognizing the well known fact 
that the Lruin cannot work properly when the 
heat is excessive, the children ale dismissed 
frou: thelr tasks whenever the thermometer 
Koes above wu certain point 


It is said that the largest raft ever 
floated down the Mississippi River is now on 
the way to st. Louis. It consists, with its 
load, Of over 7.0 vO feet of luumber, mostly 
white pine. if carried by rail this lumber 
would make nearly %U carloads. Allowing 4 
feet to the car, the train would be over four 


ai f miles iong 


“iberia has a temperance society whose 
enibers are strict teetotalers every day in 
the year butone. On the first day of Septem- 
ber each year the members assemble, and 
pledge themselves to drink no wine, beer or 
spirits ‘fromthe morrow” for a whole year. 
After the vow has been taken the remainder 
of the day is given up to drunken carnival, 
snd at midnight the year of model sobriety is 
begun. 


A [Baltimore barber has set up a 
thusic-box in his shop, the tunes of which he 
turns on to suit the trend -of his trade. By 
ieeusating the airs by the flow of customers 
he thinks he gets unusually good work out of 
his assistants. When business is light he runs 
out steady old ballads, and when it is brisk— 
as on Saturday nights for instance—the music 
box keeps the razors flying to the time of jigs, 
reels and quick-steps. 


It is reported that the ‘*‘White City”’ 
with all its architectural detail and landscape 
beauty is to be reproduced in miniature. 
Work on the model bas been carried on for 
the past eighteen wonths, and already nearly 
#..000 has been expended for materials and 
expert labor. The prismatic fountains and all 


‘lectrical effects will be exactly repre 
Phe work is ¢ ry 52 feet, and it is the 

tent f the Miniature World's Fatt Ex- 
ti npany to show the mode! in this 
ry unt 00, when it will be taken abroad 


and exhibited at the Paris Exposition. 














BY THE SEA. 


RY J. M. 








Behind were the meadows green, 
And before the great broad sea, 
And a golden light lay o'er them all, 
And round my love and me; 
My love, with the auburn hair, 
And the large and lustrous eyes, 
Wherein, when I peer, it seems to me 
A heaven of meaning lias. 


Dreamily murmur'd the waves 
To the rocks beneath our feet, 
And my love sang a song to the sea 
With a voice so low and sweet. 
And thus, soul-steep'd in beauty, 
And soothed by a tender lay, 
l only felt that my heart was glad 
By the summer sea that day. 


THE TARANTULA. 








The Tarantula is a large burrowing 


once powerful legs curl up beneath iis 
body, and it rolls over dead. 

Then takes place one of those strange 
incidents which illustrate the perfect 
adaptation to circumstances, everywhere 
80 remarkable in the economy of the in- 
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sect world, The wasp seizes hold of the | 


now prostrate spider, and with little ap- 


parent effort, drags it to a hole in the 
ground, 
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_ Femininities. 


Blonde hair is the finest and red the 
coarsest, 
A doctor reckons that an average wo- 
man will shed a barrel of tears in forty years. 
Russia has five female astronomers 
who have submitted papers to the Academy 


| of Science. 


Therein it completely buries it with | 
earth, after having first deposited in its 


back an egg, which in course of time 
changes ivto a grub, and lives upon the 
carcass in which it was born. This 


'grubinashort while becomes another | 


spider which dwells in a shaft-like hole | 


it sinks in the earth. Its appearance is 
most repulsive, and inspires any one 
who examines it with a feeling of pro- 
found disgust. As it stands, it frequently 
covers an area as large as the palm of a 
man’s hand; und over its body and legs 
there bristles a thick covering of red- 
brown hair. It may be said that its 
home is in many lands; but its greatest 
size is attained in tropical and semi- 
tropical countries. 

It is in the tropical countries of South 


tarantula wasp, thus adding one more 
curse to the ranks of the spider race. 
The amount of slaughter which these 
large wasps inflict upon the tarantulas 
is almost incredible, and it is noticed 
that those to which the greatest destruc- 
tion is due are the females. It can only 
be realized when it is known that 


though the female deposits but one egg 


America, however, where all forms of | 


insect and vegetable attain their high- 
est development, that this great spider 
is most deadly. And farther north, in 
the provinces of Mexico, where it is 
quite as numerous, its poison is only a 
slight degree less dangerous. There we 
have met it everywhere, and studied its 
habits. In the orange orchards, the 


vineyard, and the open prairies, we | 


have watched it attack enemies many 
times its own size, and marvelled at the 
ease with which 
Even its own kind are not exempt from 
its fierce onslaught, and we remember 
once seeing a pair of them meet on the 
upturned root of a fig-tree and fight a 
duel to death—the death of botn. 


Of man it seems to have no fear what- | 


ever, and will attack without hesitation 


either his hand or foot, if they come | 


within striking distance. In doing so, 
it stands upon its four hind-legs. 
opens wide its enormous fangs until the 
mandibles protrude in a straight line 
from its face, then, with all the muscular 
force it is capable of, launches itself for- 
ward, sinking them, with a vicious 
thrust, deep into the flesh of iis enemy. 

Yet, notwithstanding all its great 
courage and pugnuacity, there is one 
enemy the sound of whose coming 
throws it into paroxysms of fear. This 


It 


enemy, of which it has such an instinc- | 


tive dread, is a large wasp, known as 
the ‘‘Tarantula-killer.’’ It has a bright 
blue body, nearly two inches long, and 
wings of a golden hue. As it flies here 
and there in the sunlight, glittering like 
a flash of fire, one moment resting ona 
leaf, the next on a granite boulder, it 
keeps up an incessant buzzing, which is 
caused by the vibration of its wings. 

No sooner does the tarantula bear 
this than he trembles with fear, for well 
he knows the fate in store for him when 
once his mortal foe perceives his where- 
abouts. 

This it soon does, and hastens to the 
attack. At first, it is content with fly- 
ing in circles over its intended victim. 
Gradually it approaches nearer and 
nearer. At last, when it is within a 
few inches, the tarantula rises upon his 
hind-legs and attempts to grapple with 
the foe, but without success. Like a flash, 
the giant wasp is on its back. The 
deadly fangs have been avoided. The 
next instant a fearful sting penetrates 
deep into the spider’s body. Its strugyles 
almost cease. A sudden paralysis creeps 
Over it, and it staggers, helpless like a 
drunken man, first to one side, then to 
the other. 

These symptoms, however, are only 
of short duration. While they 
Wasp, but a few inches away, 
the resu!t; nor does it have tv wait long 
A few seconds, and al! sign of life has 
disappeared from the tarantula; the 


+ +} 
4s H s 


await 


in each spider, she has a large number 
to get rid of, each one of which she pro- 
vides with a home, and its grub with 
future sustenance at the expense of the 
life of a spider. 

From the powerful character of the 
tarantulc wasp’s sting, it may be in- 
ferred ti at they are dangerous to human 
beings. But this is not so. It never 
annoys them unless teased. Without a 
doubt, it is man’s friend, not his enemy, 
and much would dwellers in Mexico 
regret its absence were it destroyed. 

Though much is known of and has 
been written about the dreaded taran- 
tula itself, but little is ever heard of the 
tarantula wasp. Verhaps this is not to 
be wondered at, wheu we notice on ali 
sides how frequently an injury or dam- 


it overcame them. | ®&& is remembered, but how casily for- 


gotten is a service or kindness, whether 
they be due to our litile friends of the 
insect world, or to those we have in the 


greater world around us. 
a © ee 


IN ORDER 





TO GET MARRIED.—In | 


France the Code Napoleon is stillin force, | 


and a marriage, to be legal, must have 
not only the consent of both contract- 
ing parties, but of their fathers and 


, with cooks, dear,” said Mr. Inniscupas, 


mothers on both sides; failing that, of | 


their grandfathers and grandmothers, 
or, if there be none of these relatives, 
of the oldest members of the families to 
which both belong. If consent is re- 
fused, the man being twenty-five, the 
woman twenty-one, they institute pro- 
ceedings—by going to law with all their 
kin to compel them to show cause why 


the marriage should not take place. 
— << 


brains of old. 


command themselves 





Those who can 
command others 

Vaiue the friendship of him who 
stands by you In the storm 

If there is a virtue in the 
should aim at its cheerfulness, 

The biggest hero is the one 
scared the most and runs the least 

Our dissati+faction of any other solu- 
tion is the blazing evidence of immortality 

Though flattery blossoms like friend- 
ship, yet there is a great difference in the 
fruit. 

Cunning leads to knavery. It is but 
a step from one to the other, and that very 
slippery. 

The two best rules for a system of rhe- 
toric are, first, have something to say, and 
next, say It. 

A course of conduct that has to be de 
fended to the conscience, may always be set 
down a8 wrong 

It is not in the power of a good man 
to refuse making another happy, where he has 
both ability and opportuntty. 

W hatsvever career you embrace, pro- 
pose to yourself an elevated air and putin ite 


world we 


who is 


service an unaltered constancy 


A wide, rich heaven hangs above you, 


but it hungs higt 1 wide, rough world is 
sround you, and it lies very low 
Make your most mbpile @ ym plete 
1 
on ‘ a 
l Ile a r a stakes 
“ t affections 
this wi t ti wi rise gthing 


lowes everything 


Greek ladies are said to have had one 
hundred and thirty-seven different styles of 
dressing the hair. 


A man recently died in Lyons from 
cancer of the nose, caused by the great pres- 
sure of eye gliusses. 


The Sultan, by an irade, has sanc- 
tioned the studying of medicine and surgery 
in France by young Turkish ladies, 


**Wifey, dear, the eggs are not exactly 
fresh!" “How can you talk like that, hubby? 
The cook fetched them from the shop only a 
quarter of an hour ago.” 


Maud: ‘‘How is your friend Mias 
Flaunter now?" Ethel: “She is no friend of 
mine. I'm not on speaking terms with her 
now; we only kiss when we nreet.” 


Among Frenchmen, hanging is the 
favorite method of suicide; among women, 
drowning. In all countries women seldom 
use firearms when committing suicide. 


He: ‘*You may not believe me, Laura, 
dear, but Lamssure you I have never loved be 
fore.” She: “Oh, | do belleve you, Fred; | 
noticed it the first time you kissed me.’' 


Fond mamma: ‘‘What! (uarreling 
already and only married a week!" Bride: 
“Well—boo hoo—George says Il—boo-hoo— 
make him happler than he—boo hoo— makes 
ine!" 

There is a society in China called the 
“Heavenly Foot Society,” the members of 
which are pledged not to marry any woman 
whose foot has been cramped of tts natural 
growth. 

“The trouble with too many women,”’ 
says the cornfed pullosopher, “is that they 
regard the marriage Ceremony mainiy as a 
license to eat onions and wear ill-fitting 
clothes.” 


‘“You can always guess a woman's 
uge if she'll give you three guesses,” re- 
marked Sinnick. “I don't believe ft." ‘It ts 
true, though. It's bound to be sixteen, twenty 
six or sixty.” 


Little girls are employed driving 
mules on the Delaware and Hudson Canal, 
Who knows but the frat woman President of 
the United States may bea towpath President 
like James A. Garfleld! 

“It is strange what a time we have 
“Daw 
was telling me today that they've had 
' “You, dear; and did he 
“No. Whot' “His 


son 
theirs for ten years.’ 
tell you who she was?” 
wife." 

Miss Adele M. Field says mothers in 
China often turn their girl babies over to the 
hucksters, who hawk them about the streets 
in a basket, selling them for about the price 
of aspring chicken, Mothers of infant sons 
buy these girl babies and rear them as future 
daughter-in-law. 


Eight ladies hold the rank of Colonel 
in the Germanarmy. They are the Empress 
Frederick, Queen Victoria, the Princess Al 
bert, wife of the Regent of Brunswick; the 
Vrincess Frederick Charles, the Empress of 
Germany, the Duchess of Connaught and the 
Queen Regent of Holland and the Queen of 
Holland. 


Women are certainly driving men 
from many occupations. In the town of 
Fieberbrunn, near Innsbruck, in the Tyrol, 
not long since, there was a wrestling match 
for women, Six representatives of the faire: 
sex showed their strength and agility before 
four hundred spectators, who cheered the 
victors lustily. 


When the train made its tirst stop 
after leaving home, Mr. Stinking, who had 
been In a brown study for reveral minutes 
raised his eyes, which had a troubled look in 
them, and remarked: “My dear, ate you sure 
we haven't forgotten anything?’ “OF course 
we haven't,’ responded the good lady, cheer 
fully. “I would have thought of tt the min 
ute the train started,” 


The dear old idyllic refrain of court- 
ship, ‘Love me, love iy dog,” which so many 
belles have sung to thetr beaux, will no longer 
cast ite shadow beyond the honeymoon, By a 
ruthless decision of the New York Common 
Pieas Court husbands are now empowered, 
once in possession of their wives’ canine pets, 
to sell them orto give them away. The pic 
turerque pug inust Dow snake the mort of the 
days of their mistresses’ single biessednenr, 
After matrimony the song may run, “Hubhy 
won't leave ne have my bow wow!” 


An enterprising woman of the West 
is doing « thriving business by traveling for a 


St. Louts vinegur manufactory. Her 
however, Is largely attriputable to her adopt 


BUCCHRS 


tion of advanced ideas. She covers her terri 
tory on #« wheel, clad in stunning Parisian 
bloomers She sends ahead to her next sto; 
g place postal cards announcing that 

w “A a Week 

K 

‘ rent ya decided sensati 
the Nort “west, an ih y nO Oolng ' 
sn exceedingly large iumber of ¢ lers to 


etmpivyei 


FAasculinities. 
In aris recentiy a barber shaved a 


A man may be very blant and yet be 
sharp enough to cutan undesirable acqnatnt 
ance. 

A French-Canadian has had to pay a 
fine of @20 for calllog a brother odttor «a 
Mothodiat. 


One hug, says a cautious suitor, is 
worth a dozen love letters, and tt cannot be 
introduced ina breach of promise sult. 


John Datesman, who died at Weat 
Milton, a., recently, at the age of 8 yearn, 
was postmaster of the town for 55 consecu 
tive years. 


The smallest man in Chicago is George 
William Steele, a negro “newsboy,” 2 years 
of age. George is 42 Inches tn height and 
welghs ® pounds, 


Never hold anyone by the button or 
the hand tn order to be heard out; for if peo- 
ple are unwilling to hear you, you had better 
hold your tongue than them 


For a wager of $50 Ilarry A. Harmon 
dived backward off a high building into the 
Chicago river, turning « somersnult asa he 
fell. tle struck the water with his feet and 
waa uninjured 

Herr Wilhelm Ventzel, of Frankfort- 


tecontly 
$4000. 


in 
to 
wae ie 


on-the Mato, Germany, who died 
Port Said, left 
the waiters ina restaurant 
customed to take his mnenal« 
wenlth 


A French Judge, before whom a di- 
trie _, complicated 


1) 000 tepar ke, linen 


where he 


lle wusainan of 


vorce case wae recently 
matters ee riously by handing down a decree 
divorcing the lawyer who appeared for the 
man who had asked for a divorce tnetend of 
the man himself 


Few couples have journeyed through 


life so long together na did Mr a dad Mra. Kiat 
ner, of Highland Prairte, Washington, The 
husband died recently aut the authenotioated 
we of lik years andthe wife ta «tlil hale and 


hearty in her 1001) yenur 


J.J. Haley, of Rhode Island has just 
United Stutes teavernment 
an island tn Lake Worth, Fla. He patd 37 
centa for it, and & for the entry ile 
makes $4) « month by sitting on the island 
and catching green turtles as they*pass, 


John Weston, 70 years old, of Sharon, 
Pa., some daya ago stopped todrink froma 
watering trough and hia feet «lipped in the 
mud. He plunged head foremost into the 
trough, and bis head becnme so tightly fast 
ened that he was drowned before he could be 


bought from the 


fee 


reseued 


Me., has good reason for 
two venerable ex. 


Portland, 
pointing with pride to her 
Mayors, Hon, Wo Wo Thorns, aged OO 
yearsand 7 month» and Hon Neal Dow, aged 
9l yeurs months, exch of whom can 
#tund the strato as well as most mien SO years 
their Juntos 


“I 


and 3 


Among the rare clocks exhibited at 
the London Aquarium is one bullt by a pious 
Scotchman a century and «a half ago To 
guard againat breaking the Sabbath; he #o 


constructed it thatat midnight on Saturday it 


stopped dead, and never so much as tlheked 


until Monday morning 
The most extensive part of the Kaiser's 
and mili 
In addi 
snumerous gold unt 


wardrobe ts composed of his naval 
+ Of which he 


tary uniform bas 12s 
tion to thease he posses 
forms and the reyalin of vartous bigh orders, 
together with enough civillan’s suite to make 
the fortune of the tatlor 


them 


who constructed 


For once in his career the incorrupt- 


ible Alderman from the Steenth ward lost his 
temper “Tenn lek you he rownred, “with 
one hand tiled behind ime! "You can fipht 
better wit! hand behind you voctfer 
ated the hivh minded Aidertmimnm from the 
Umopty second ward, “than you canany other 
way It's your Costomary positho ly woos! 
A man in Washington, who has tor 


yours made a practice of gathering personal 
both of the 
Northern and Southern «erviees, once asked a 
friend, who had tought all through the war, tf 


anecdotes Of veterans of the wae, 


he had ever killed « man that he positively 
knew of “Yeu, aid he remoreefully, 
“one. At Bull Run ran at the fret fire A 
rebel chased me ten miles, and wae then eo 


exhnusted that he dropped dead 


Dr. Samuel Hopper, of Bound Brook, 
)., bane a ent that is the talk of the town. It 


1 puygiaclous 


N 
isn « inryge tiger marked Tom, of 


disposition and very Bohenwtan habits, and 
the Doctor bas tuughtit to hold Alectackers 
in its teeth whitllie they are eaploded lle anya 
{ttook considerable patience te om plleh 
this result, but that now that the cat hia le 
come accustomed to the nolse it comes and 
begs for fires at kes every event 

A physician in France recently se 
cured some effective t wittie t mak 
brig, ifrwelf mrenmlile te the ! rule tor 
bidding I 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


hen te. g sounds very siluriog and 
on )u se) eorte of pleasant vielons of 
the rea. de ite of suamer anc ibe sul 


g suite promypély present 
~ r consideration. Tlese gowns re 
oth, decorsiien an) siUenlcn 
y other costume on Ue iit, 
ey are suggestive simply of comfort 
with all the restriclicns a 
u stand material, and the limited needs 
to be eups the variety of bathing suits 
produced for inspection is certainly « bum- 
bie trib human ingenuity 

The oost popu.ar materiels this seasons 
are serges (0 various bright and subdued 
colora, checked and spotted flannels, which 
than they are now, 
biack and colors, end 
eravanetie, a kind of waterproof serge, 
very fine in weave. The prevailing style 
of make # «at .cusee weist, balloon sleeves, 
abort ekirt to the knee, and full trousers, 
bande in at (he knee, made of the same 
meterial a« the skirt Ap especially pretty 
suitia of brown serge trimmed with pale 
blue braid, and made with a equare yoke 
town collar. White and 
are made in this style, 
Diack and black 


i 
a Pt ihen af 
~ 

‘ < yet 


on 


ile we 


were never preter 
mohair in white, 


and rounded turr 
black ai paca sulle 
with white braid om the 
ibe white 

listinetive detai's of fashion 
ulilized in these 
ne with great eflect 
Wide colvar® are a note 
worthy ecdditlion & blouse 
waists, wiie thers bave « bodice of some 
the skirt, 
are made wilh 


braid on 

So far a (he 
for 
simple suite, itis | 


lrews gowns can be 


reverse elim poem! 
the simple 
em.or in de ei contrast with 


like red wilt white, and 


sece tric med yokes, The wide coliars sre 
very protty, faced with abrightecoior. Pale 
green ravanette (oakes an extremeé.y 


sland trimmed with white 
another, which is 


pretty eult, fe 


Pale biue ts used for 


trimmet with while open-work embroia 
ery Tne biouse js ornamented with a 
godet baejue and collar, both decorated 
with embroidery, aod the balloon sleeves 
are drape! and caught up with a bow. 
White cloth, striped with bands of blue, 
is another fancy, and this bas sleeves of 


plain biue. SS of the trousers show 
quite a litte below the skirt, aod others 
are barely visible, and four yarda of mate 
rial fifty inches wide will make the full 
euit. 

A novel outoftown toilette illustrates 
one of the latest Parisian models, and also 
shows the lender 
der effec. It 


me 


y toward aswoping shoul- 
is COM posed of beige silk 


black silk muslin, and tyured glace silk, 
With garniture of cream coiored lace, 
The very Wide bell-shaped skirt falls in 


full Muted folds, and is made of the beige 
ilk trimmed witb three bands of the lace 
which are arranged obliquely on the sides 
of the skirt, the upper bands meeting in a 
point et the centre of the front. It is 


stiffened with halrcioth and lined throughb- 


out with @#ilk, butis Onisbed withouta 
balayeuse, 

The beck of the bodice is of the plain 
silk, srranged with fulness at the neck 
and waist. The front is a full blouse of 


the biac« silk muslin, 
ooralet of beige silk, adorped with a dou- 
bie row of bultons Phe trontis also em- 
beliahes y beige silk, 
tipped with plallings of the Diack mousse 
line dé sole and garnished with embroid- 


conhined by a deep 


four bands of 


ery. The very full gigot sleeves of glace 
silk are piaited on theshouldertosimulate 
the Is sieeve, The neck is finished by a 


collar band and cravat tow of white gauze, 


The capote of black straw is adorned 
with full blown tea roses and an aigrette 
knot of tiack satin. White kid gloves 
and a sunsbade of sik muslin complete 
the toilette 

Attbe French summer resorts one sees 


much mustin and linen striped with tnser- 
ons and ornamented with little ruches of 
with (he satin sieeves 
A white gown with rose 
galin sleeves and ruches, and a number of 
Kreen velvet bows, produces a style which 
is tree Watteau 

lLaen elegant, 


satin, to correspond 
lo the @llxiw, 


but also popular, are the 


blouses and crepon «kirts, a blouse of 
white tefleta with rulliles of black and rose 
gau7e and founces of Diack chantilly, is 
very efleclive. Green taffeta embroidered 


in gold is very becoming to blondes, while 
brunettes prefer cerise trimmed with poiny 
de Venise A charming gown is in white 
red roses, the red corsage gar- 


Latieta will 


nbisbed wilh point d Alenoon, studded with 
(frie ntal pearia 

© black corsage retains its popularity. 

* i ned by epaulettes of heavy guip 
ure, (he .aller sltudde@u with cabochoans of 
“4 “ elle sieeves a'e@ biack and 
“ rsage * sUulilLabie 

x £ ” t yw 
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A charming toilette for an elderly lady 
is made in myrtle green crepon, tbe bot 
tom of the skirt adorned by ® border of 
black moire, with insertions of guipure 
and emeraid cabochona The corsage is of 
bieck moire, with black sleeves, while the 
em plecement and deep coffsare of guipure 
with catechbopa The chapesu is of biack 
straw, trimmed with s bunch of anemone 
and foliage, veiled by draperies of black 
tulle, 

Very novel iss gown with skirt of white 
India muslin, ornamented by narrow 
plaita, which are separated by roils of vel- 
vet placed in groups of three, rose, green 
and biack. 

The corsage is of biack satin, with garn)- 
ture of Mechiin lace laid over rose velvet, 
and the large Lretelies are of green velvet 
The bat is of rice straw, a la mode Louis 
XVI, adorned with ruches of velvet in the 
three tones and with large biack plumes. 

A costume in white cloth, with chemis 
ette of white mousseline de sole, ornate 
with white ribtons and point lace, and 
reverse of cream eatin, is very dainty. An- 
other white gown bas a large plaited skirt 
of crepe de Chine. The corsage and sleeves 
are in white peau de sole, with bouquets of 
anemone held by bows of white silk. A 
white bengaline has the skirt, sleeves and 
corsage striped crosswise with narrow 
white satin ribbon. 

lvory-white faille, pekin striped witb 
pale blue, is the material chosen for the 
skirt of a very chic Parisian toilette. The 
skirt is in godet shapes and without adorn- 
ment. 

The blouse corsage has crossed draperies 
of pale biue mouseerline de soie, forming 
piaited bretelles and @ low, open frontover 
@ vost of guipure. The sleeves are 
also Of the #ilk muslin, suirred at the 
shoulder and elbow. Fuil side basques of 
the guipure are very short on tle hips, but 
siope downwards toward the front and 
back. The pisin biué collar band basa 
jeweled crarina at the front and frills of 
lace at the sides. Rosettes of blue silk 
finish the braces, anu a« beit of the same 
encircies the waist. 

The sleeves are met by white kid gloves, 
and the hatof rice straw is trimmed with 
pale biue mousseline de sole, biack aigret- 
tes and av upright flounce of ivory faiile, 
embroidered with paillettes. 
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Odds and Enda, 


ON A VAKIETY OF INTERESTING SUBJ BCTS. 


To Destroy Flies in a Koom.—Take baif 
a teaspoonful of black pepper, one tea. 
spoonful of brown sugar, apd one table 
spoonful of cream; mix them well togetber 
and place (hem in a room on @ plate, where 
the flies are troublesome and they will 
8000 OGlsap) Gar, 

Preserving Eggs.—The following mix- 
turé was patented several years ago by an 
Englishman. He alleged that by means of 
it he could keep eggs two years. A part of 
his composition is often made use of—per- 
haps the whcle of it would be better. Put 
into atub or vessel one bushel of quick 
line, two pounds of salt, half a pound of 
cream of tartar, and mix the same to- 
gether, with a# much water as will reduce 
the composition, or mixture to that con- 
sistence that it will cause an egg put into it 
to swim its top just above the liquid. 
Then put and keep the eggs therein. 


French Polish for Boots and Shoes—Mix 
together two pints of the best vinegar and 
one pint of water, stir into it a quarter of a 
pound of giue, broken up, balf a pound of 
logwood chips, a quarter of an ounce of 
finely powdered indigo, a quarter of an 
ounce of the best soft soap and a quarter 
of an ounce of isinglass, Pat the mixture 
over the fire and let it boil ten or fifteen 
minutes. Then sirain the liquid, and bot- 
tie and cork it. When cold itis fit for use, 
The polish should be applied with a clean 
sponge. 

Stains in Black Crape.—Woben a drep of 
water falls on a black crape, it leaves a 
conspicuous white mark. To obliterate 
this, spread the crape ona table (laying it 
On &@ large book or paper lo keep it steady ) 
and place underdeath the stain a piece of 
oid Diack silk. With a large camel's bair 
brush, dipped in common ink, go over the 
stain, and then wipe off the ink with a 
small piece of old soft silk. It will dry 
immediately, and the white mark will be 
seen no more, 


Pains from Walking.—If your feet be 
comeé painful from walbing or standing too 
long, pul them into warm salt and water 
mixed in the proportion of two large hand- 


fuls of salt to a galion of water. Sea water 


made warm, is still betler. Keep your feet 
abu ankie tbe walter until it begins i 
lee <x rubbing them we with your 
Jands Aen Wipe ibem dry and rub 
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them long and hard with s coarse towel. 
W here the feet are tender and easily fati- 
gued, it is an excellent practice to go 
through thie prectice reguiariy every 
night, aiso on coming tome from s walk. 
With preseverance this bas cured neural- 
gia ia whe feet. 

sewing Machine ©.! Staina —To remove 
these rub the stains with sweet oil or lard 
and jet it stacd for several bourse. Then 
wWaeb it n seep and cold water. 

Pitch and Tar Siains.—Kub lard op the 
stain end jet it #teand fora few hours. 
Sponge with epirits of turpentine until the 
satin is removed. If the color ob the tab- 
ric be changed *spouge it with chloroform 
and the color will be restored. 

Ink Stains —Te-r blotting paper in pieces 
and bold the rough edges on the ink when 
it is fresably spilled, or cover the spot with 
Indian meal, or the | quid ink may be ab- 
sorbed by cotton batting. if ink be spilled 
ob @ carpet cot a lemon in two, remove & 
part of the rind and rub the jemou on the 
stain. if tbe ink stained article be washed 
immediately in several waters aud then 
in milk, letting it soakin the milk for 
several hours, the stain will disappear. 
Wasbing the article immediately in vine 
ger and water and then in soap and water 
is anotier remedy which will remove ali 
ordinary ink stains. No matter what sub- 
stance be used to remove ink the stain 
must berubved well. If thearticle stained 
be a carpet on the floor use a brush 


(Gress Stains.—Rubd tbe article stained 
with aleobol, then wasb in cléan water. 

The housekeeper does not need to be 
told that during thesummer days pies and 
beavy puddings are out of place for dessert, 
and even rich cake pails. If the mistress 
is Wisé she will pul nolbing é@is6 upon \he 
table before the black cc flee save custards, 
jellies or creams. The name of these is 
legion, and thelr Variations 80 diverse tbat 
something 80 totally different is possible 
at each dinner. 

Castard is custard, and there are not 
many receipts for waking it. The differ- 
ence between one sort and another \ies 
practically in the flavoring. There is the 
Old-fasbioned baked custard, which has 
simply the flavor of a grating or iwoof 
nutgeg. For tbe making of this use ore 
quart of milk, four eggs well beaten to- 
gether, four tablespoontuls of sugar and 
a third of asaitspoonful of salt. It should 
be buked siowly. lt is done when a silver 
knilé can be slipped in and cowe out ab- 
solutely clean. The safest way of baking 
custard isto put the Gish containing the 
inixture into a pan filled wiib water. 

The recipe for boiled custard isa quart of 
milk, Which should be allowed to come to 
a boil. Take two tablespoontuls of four, 
half asaltspoonful of salt and mix wit 
four tablespcontuls of water or cold milk 
Four 6ggs should tren he beaten light 
with four tablespoonfuls of sugar. Into 
the boiling wiik stir the four and water 
and jet boll until the wilk 1s slightly 
thickened, Toen draw to the sideo! the 
fre and beatin the eggs. Boil very siow- 
ly, for the reason that otherwise the ezes 
are apt tocurdie, Put aside tocool. Two 
teaspooufuls of Vanilla sbould be put in 
as itis takeu from the fire. Letit be re- 
eu bered that this dish shouid always be 
served cold, 

As to jellies, it is simply a question of 
flavoring—and gelatine. The flavors that 
are wiost tasty are wine (sherry and brandy 
mixed), lewon, coff-e, orange, raspberry 
and strawberry. Jt is comparatively easy 
to make jelly nowadays, as with the speci- 
ally prepared gelatines which come in 
packages practically all that is needed is to 
dissolve them in a@ little cold water and 
add the flavoring. Then add boili.g water 
and sweeten, afterward pouring into the 
mould, The jelly should be put in the 
coolest place available, and after it bardens 
should be deposited in the ice box. 


Bran bags are delightful adjuncts to 
summer baths. They soften and sweeten 
the water and add a new power of refresh- 
mnent to the rites of abiution. Tuey are ra- 
ther expensive when bought, but when 
made at home they are amoug the cheap- 
est of toilet luxuries, 

The sleeves of bodices should ruceive 
care and attention in these days of big 
pulls. They should, afier the bodice bas 
been aired, be stuffed with newspaper or 
tissue paper so thal they may not lose their 
shape. BKodices should not be hung up to 
crueh one another, but should be laid, one 
above the other with tissue paper bet ween, 
on broad, deep shel ves. 

Nothing is better for brittie 


Delis (han t« 
rub them occasionally with refined vase. 
line. To improve the «haps nger- 
Ups and wiake them grac ful and tapering, 
pinch them «efter each washing of the 


hands. A few months of this treatment 
will make a decided change in the appear- 
ance of the nails. 

Patent leatber shoes should be dusted 
after each wearing aired and rubbed with 
a little grease. Wheo this bas been rubbed 
off, they should be encased in chamois :r 
suede coverings to prevent beat, cold or 
dust from doing their deadly work, and 
put away on shoe ‘trees.’’ 


Bread Griadle Cskes.—Put a pint of 
stale bread and a pint of milk inte a deep 
bowl, and afier covering let them stand 
over night in a warm place. In the morn- 
ing rub through a colander and add to the 
mixture a teaspoonful cf salt, two table 
spoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonfa! of 
suda (previously dissolved in two table- 
epcontuls of cold water), one cupful of 
flour and two eggs beaten well. If you 
choose you may elso add a light grating 
of nutmeg, and shculd havea few spoon- 
fuls of sour créam—the cakes will be im- 
proved by using itatthis point. It takes 
more time to fry these cakes than the 
plain flour griddle cakes. 

Biscuit Ice Cream.—Use two quarts of 
“hipped and drained cream, four eggs, 
th eefourths of acupful of water and one 
teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Boil the 
sugar and water toge her for twenty-five 
minutes. Beat the whites of the ergsto a 
suff dry froth and gradually beat into 
them the bot syrup. Beat the yolks weil 
and add them to the whites and syrup. 
Piace thé saucefan in another saucepan 
of coiling water an i cock for (en minuter, 
beating all thetine Set the preparation 
away tocoo!, When cold, add the vanilla 
and mix the cream inlightly. Filla mould 
and pack it in salt and ice, using Ove pints 
of salt for a gailon mould. It will take 
three or four hours to barden. Instead of 
the vanilla any ot the following named 
flavora may bs added: Four tablespoon. 
fuls of wine, one teaspoonful of rum or 
four tableapooufils of maraschino. 

Whoever heard of a house with too 
many cusbions? Thec? airs need cusbicns, 
and so do the hammock, the sofas, divans, 
lounges, while generous, sturdy cusbions 
for the feet are among the |uxuries ef rest. 
Always cover cusbions first with un- 
bieacbhed muslin or béd ticking, and then 
put over it the outer covering. This will 
prevent the stuffing from working out and 
the pretty cases trom wearing dut too 
quickly. 





DOLLARD & CO, 


TOUPE® 


CHES (nvr sT 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artiste: 


IN HAIR. ? 
Inventors of the CELEBRATE GOSSAMER 

VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 

PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 

Orname tal Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 

measure thelr own heads with accuracy: 

TOUPEES SED OCALPE, : vas WiIG8, INCHES, 

I ; Qo. 





INK ? The round of the 

No.1. Theround of the bead. 
head. No. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 


yack as far as bald No.3. From ear to ear 


No. 3, Over forebead as over the top. 

far as required. No.4. From ear to car 
No. 4. ver the crown round the forehead. 

of the head 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured. and as cheap as any establishment in the Union. 
Letiers from any part of the woriu will receive at- 
tention. 

Doliard’s Herbaninm Extract fer the 
Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured and sold at 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily tn > 

Also DOLLARD’S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be usel in conjunction with the Herbaninm when the 
Hair ts naturally dry and neels an oil. 

Mrs. Famondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co., Ww seud her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain w 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hafr 


in England, 
MES. EDMONDSON GORTER 
Vak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NavVY PAY OFFicR, PHILADELPHIA, 

i have used ‘‘jollard’s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vogetable Hair Wash.'’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great aivantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, Was early restored, and has been kept by it 
In its wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used. 


Nov., 2, ‘88. 


A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To MRS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1283 Chestnat st., Phila. 
I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the “‘Doliard’s Herbanium Extract,'’ and 1 do no; 
Know of any which equals !t asa pleasant, refreshing 
aod healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
£x-Member of Congress, 5th [nistrict. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 
applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO. 
23 CHESTNUT STREET! 
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GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AXD SHAVING 


-ADIES’ AXD CHILDREN'S Harr CUTTLV. 


ne bat Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
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Gaining a Wife. 





BY A. G, 





WENTY years ago I may have been in 
T a good practice or! may not. Per- 

haps I had some prospects of future 
success—perbaps J hadn’t. Perhaps I had 
both money and ability,—and perhaps | 
bad neither. A man, you know, may bea 
Brodie or an Astley Cooper in embryo, 
and he may have a comfortable balance at 
a banker’s; or a man—well, we’ll suppose 
the reverse of the picture to be truth in 
my case. 

Thus spoke my highly respected and re. 
spectable friend, Richard Robbins, M. D., 
a Mayfair physician, in very excellent 
practice, as we sat quietly discussing a 
giass of old Madeira and a prime Havan- 
nah tn his study, on a hot July evening. 

Mrs. Robbins and her ‘‘giris,” as she was 
wont coilectively to speak of her daugh 
ters, had departed for the opera, it being 
the last appearance for the season of the 
Diva, Patti. But ali entreaties bad, | shame 
to say, feiled to induce either myself or the 
‘shead of the family’’ to join the party. Ut- 
terly wanting in taste, we preferred the 
dolce far niente of the little study, with its 
white muslin curtains gently oscillating 
in the night breeze, and the balmy scent 
of the fiowers from the park, to the 
crowded box and stifling lobby of the 
opera house. It is scarcely necessary to 
remark that we cared not for the abomina- 
tion of candies on such an evening; and 
although it had grown so dark that our 
faces were scarcely discernible to each 
other, we were content to sit, like two lazy 
and luxurious sultans as we were, lan- 
guidly sipping our wine, and puffing forth 
the pale blue smoke of our ‘‘weeds.”’ 

I was studying for the bar, but it is just 
possible—but mind I do not admit the tact 
—that I might also have had an eye to 
makiog myself “eligible,” in the view of 
pere et mere Robbins, for the eidest daugh- 
ter of the “house,”’ At any rate, Dr. Rob- 
bins was good enough to allow me to be- 
lieve that I enjoyed a considerable portion 
of his esteem, and the disparity between 
his fifty years and my twenty-five was no 
bar to our mutual friendship. I was about 
to take a holiday for some months’ dura- 
tion, and the doctor, who was an athletic 
and vigorous man, and a keen sportsman, 
bad just invited me to pass a month of it 
with bimeelf and his family in the High- 
lands, and “take a turn at the grouse.’’ It 
isso very unusual now-a-days to finda 
fashionable physician a perfect enthusiast 
in the pastime of grouse shooting, salmon 
fishing, and deer stalking, that I did rot 
hesitate to express my surprise at my good 
friend’s sporting tendencier. Thereat the 
doctor’s face beamed with a know ing sort 
of smile, and he nodded sagaciously with 
an extremely roguish twinkle in his clear 
gray eye. 

“Skitts, my boy,’ (for that is my not 
very euphonious name, ) heat last rejoined, 
after delivering himself oracularly of the 
sentence which heads the chapter, ‘‘as for 
the grouse, I love ’em.”’ 

‘Bless me, tir, that’s rather a strong ex- 
pression, isn’t it?’ said I, rather startled 
atthe emphatic thump on the table with 
which this declaration was accompanied. 

“Not a bit of it, sir, not a bit of it,’”’ re 
torted the ductor. ‘“Mayn’ta man love his | 
Own wife?” 

I began to apprehend that the pbyrician 
bad taken a little more of the old Madeira 
than was good for his heaith. 

“If it hadn’t been for those little brown 
members of the feathered tribe, sir, (biess | 
em again!) I should never bave seen Mrs. 
Robbins,” 

“You don’t say so?’’ said I, with av air 
of great interest (and interested, or rather 
curious, I really felt). 

“Never have seen her, and never have 
married her,’’ continued the doctor. 

“It follows, of course,’’ I returued, rather 
pleased at my own sharpness, ‘that if you | 
had never seen her, you never could have 
married her.’’ 

I could not distinguish Dr. Kobbin’s | 
face in the twilight, but his throat emitted 
such an ominous little dry sound, that I 
felt sure his features were clouded by a 
frown; so 1 hastened to say, ‘Pray, Dr. 
Robbins, do tell me how it occurred.”’ 

““Willingly,” said the doctor, in the tone 
of a man who bas a story he is wisbing to 
tell. “Fill your glass first.” 

‘“Skitts,”” commenced my ftriend, 
you know what it is to be in bed and con 


‘do 


scious that sleep is coming on you in a dé 
cious drowsy fashion ?’’ 
“Certainly,” said I, my thoughts again 
suggesting the potency of the old Maderia. 
“And to feei not exactly unconscious, 


— 


around you, and et in the land of 
dreams ?’’ 

“Of course | do, sir,”’ 1 replied. 

“And then suddenly to be tickled on 
the nose by a loose feather, or a fiy drup- 
ping from the ceiling ?” 

“Dr. Robbins!” I exclaimed, now per- 
fectly certain that the Maderia was to 
blame; but the doctor went on quite 
calmly,— 

“And then to feel that you must put up 
your hand to subdue the irritation caused 
by the intruder—in short, must rouse 
yourself, just as you had got into your 
favorite position for sleep ?” 

“I have gone through it all,” I said; “it 
is highly exasperating; but somehow I 
manage to get over it.’’ 

‘*W hat do you do?’’ asked the doctor. 

“Do?’’ I echoed, wondering if the doo- 
tor had lost his senses, and what on earth 
all this tended to. “Do? Why, smash the 
fiy, or displace the feather, and go to 
sleep,” 

‘IT swore,’’ returned Dr. Robbins, with a 
humorous chuckle, “‘swore like a trooper, 
eir.’’ 

‘But really,’’ I remonstrated, ‘“‘what bas 
all this to do with the grouse, or Mrs, Rob- 
bins ?”’ 

“We're coming to it,’ said he. ‘Well, 
the feather led to the grouse, and the 
grouse led to Mrs. Robbins, and Mra. Rob- 
bins’’—here the doctor nudged me with 
his elbow, as if the climax was particularly 
wortby of my notice,—‘‘and Mra. Rob- 
bins,’’ he repeatea, ‘‘led to Miss Robbins,”’ 

“Upon my word, doctor,’”’ I retorted, 
blushing in the dark, “your string of pe- 
quiturs puts me,in mind of ‘The House 
that Jack bailt.’”’ 

‘‘Ha, ha!”’ roared the doctor; “that’s not 
so bad. But this is how it was, Skitta. You 
see it was in August, about four and twenty 
years ago, that I had a fortnight’s leave of 
absence from my duties, and couldn’t 
make up my mind where to go.”’ 

‘‘Not so difficult, surely?’ said I. 

‘“H—m! well I don’t know,’ said the 
doctor, ‘I was youngand full of vagaries 
then. Well, sir, if you’ll believe me, I 
had all my traps packed, ready to start in 
the morning, without having made up my 
mind where, and [| had taken a cup of tea 
and gone to bed.”’ 

‘Very sensible too, to prepare for the 
fatigue of your coming adventures,”’ said I. 

‘No, sir, not sensible by any means. Tea 
is a deuced bad thing to sleep on. In fact, 
to some constitutions it’s almost impossi- 
ble to sleep on it at all.”’ 

“Oh indeed !’’ said I. 

“Yes,” said he. ‘‘And what with the 
confounded tea—I believe to this day I 
took all green, without thinking of it—and 
what with the intense heat, and what with 
the restlessness most of us feel when we 
are about to travel anywhere, not a wink 
could I get.” 

“Well?” said I. 

“Weil, I tried every device | could think 
of to fall asleep,’”’ he replied. “I made 
mental calculations, | counted the roses 
on the walls, which | could pla‘nly see in 
the tnoonlight; but, as usual, the more I 
tried to coax Morpheus ‘the more he 
wouldn’t come,’ as Paddy says.”’ 

‘‘How provoking !’’ said I. 

‘Well, sir,’ he continued, 





“it was get- 


I began to feel slumber stealing upon me. 
I had got my bead in a cosy hollow of the 
pillow, and bad got my arm in my favorite 
position beneath my head; I felt that most 
soothing of all sensations to & weary per- 
son—I was ‘going cfi.’”’ 

“Glad you succeeded at last,” I re- 
marked. 

“Nota bit of it—ugh! When I was on 
the verge—the extreme verge—of insensi- 


my face so spitefully, that I jerked my 


“How exceedingly disagreeable !”’ I said, 
laughing. 

‘“Disagreeable!’? he repeated. ‘The 
| thing actually stuck in my throat, sir, and 
the fit of coughing which it induced so 
| thoroughly awakened me, that, what with 
| that and the sunshine pouring into the 
| room, 1 fe!t further attempts at sleep to be 
out of the question.”’ 

“It was then that you swore, I suppose. 
doctor ?"’ 

‘Swore 7’ said he. “It was enough to 
make a man swear like Dirk Hatterick 
and Captain Culpepper.’’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘‘Well, weil,’’I interrupted, ‘‘what came 
f it? 

Came of it?’’ answered the physician, 
heartily responding to my iaugh ‘42000 
heavens, what surprising things spring 
from little causes! Why, sir, Mra, Rob 


but your thoughts partly on the objects! bins came of it.” 


ting broad daylight when at last, tired out, | 


bility, a wretched gnat came buzzing about | 


head suddenly back, and in doing 80 and | 
coughing, drew a feather into my mouth.” | 
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The idea so tickled us both, that we re- 
doubled our merriment. 


me this annoyance. It was a pretty speck- 
led feather, from some game-fowl. Well, 
the game fowl put me in the mind of 
pheasants, and from pheasants I got to 
partridges, and from partridges to grouse, 
And then I remembered that I had a jolly 


given me a general invitation to bis shoot- 
ing-lodge. ‘Come, whenever you can get 


grouse, and eat it afterwards.’ ”’ 

“Oh, I R08, doctor,” I interposed, nod- 
ding. ‘You made up your mind to spend 
your holiday in Scotland.” 

“You've guessed it,’’ replied Dr. Rob- 
bins,—‘“‘] did so; and, what’s more, | 
went.”’ 

“And, I trust, enjoyed your visit?’ I 
said. 

“Enjoyed it!” said he; ‘it was the event 
of my life, sir. There I met——but ah,”’ 
sighed the doctor, meditatively sipping his 
wine, “she’s no more like she was then 
than I’m like a scuttle full of coals!’’ 

‘*Really, doctor,” I said, in a remonatra- 
tive tone, ‘if, as I presume, you allude to 
Mre. Robbins——”’ 

But the good man, wrapped in his retiec- 
tions, went on as if he had not heard me. 





woman, too,—and that’s better. 
—ahb !”’ 

‘‘However, doctor, you have not satisfied 
my curiosity,” I ventured to remark. 

‘“‘Here’s the bottle, help yourseif,”’ he 
said, starting from bis roverie. ‘Well, as 
I was saying, 1 went to Scotland, to my 
uncle’s. He wasr,as I have said, a good 
sort of man, and he had a remarkably 
pleasant party of friends gathered round 
him for the shooting season. Not a large, 


But then, 


empty-headed ‘swells,’ and flirty girls, 
but a compact, cozy party of about a dozen, 
consisting of three pleasant friends and 
their wives and daughters; sensibie and 
select.’’ 

‘*Very nice indeed !’”’ I ejaculated. 

‘*Nice !'’ said he. 
we had then! If you had been one of us at 
those picnica, sir, you’d never bave wished 
to go to any others.”’ 

Making sllowance for the fact that at 
this period of his life the ‘sweet glamor of 
love’’ was upon Dr. Robbins, | resolved in 
my own imind that it was perfectly within 
the bounds of possibility that other picnic 


even more 40. 

“] wasa young sap at that time,” con- 
tinued the doctor, “and didn’t know a 
grouse from a blackcock, excert on the 
dinner table, and, moreover, had never 
bandled a gun in my life, nor seen a red 
deer on his native heather; so my uncle 
had to initiate me, from the commence- 
ment of my visit, into all the mysteries 
necessary to be un‘jerstoed by a Highland 
sportsman. 1 took to it wonderfully, and 
soon became expert. But | was eager at 
the sport, and rasb, sir,—rash, as all 





“I hope it was not a heavy one,’’ | said. 


‘‘] lost two fingers, and gained —a wife.”’ 
‘Lost two fingers !’’ I exclaimed. 
‘*Yes,’’ continued the doctor, holding up 

his hand; “I put an overcharge in my gun, 

apd what was the consequence? Why it 
burst, sir, it burst. It blew into ever so 


| into pieces with it.’”—“Ah!” said I. 

| “Such a scene!’’ said he. “You may 
suppose I called out pretty loud. And the 
ladies (they bad met us to take lunch on 
the hilis) tainted to a woman, al! but one, 
sir, and she——’”’ 

“Well, doctor ?”’ 

‘*Weil,’”’ said the doctor, “in her distress 
she let fall some words which showed me 
| in which quarter the wind blew, | can tel! 
you.”’ 

“Oh!’’ I ejaculated, significantly. 

“| bed rather a severe iliness, sir. There 
was danger of lockjaw, and I’ll leave you 
to guess who nursed mé, and all that sort 
of thing.”’ 

“Oh yes, doctor,’”’ said I, slyly; ‘I can 
very well guess, ‘all that sort of thing,’ as 
you call it.’”’ 

Dr. Kobbins laughed, and though I 
couldn't see him, I’ve nodoubt he blushed 
like a young girl. 

‘‘Next year,’’ he went on, “I repeat ny 
Visit, and I tad become so expert with my 


gun, that I tooa heme plenty of spoil with 
me, and—abem took away something 
6186, &2180 
“And that was?’’ I said— 
“Mre. Robbins!’ be replied, laughing 
| heartily, 


noisy batch of dogmatic old squires, | 


“Quite a romance, wy dear doctor." 
“Just so,’ he assented. “Well, 


now 


“Yes,"’ continued the doctor, “naturally ring the bell, Skitts, and we'll have a 
I looked at the feather which bad caused broiled bone, and a bit of wii! Sulton, be- 


fore inamma and the girls come home,” 





| 


sort of unclein the Highlands, who bad | 


away from the drugs, laddie,’ he had said | 
to me; ‘and we'll show you how to killa) 





| 


| 


“She’s a fine woman now—a dear, good | 


| 





“Ab, such parties as 


parties might be equally pleasant, and 


novices are, and I had to pay the penalty.’’ | 


‘Well, you shall judge,”’ was the reply. | 


| many pieces, and two of my fingers blew | 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED. Clothes cost more 
than soap. This soap cost in 
1860 twenty cents a bar. Now 
it costs nine. It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
costs less than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it aod preserve 
your clothes. If he hasn't it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always has our same on 
the wrapper. Look out for 
imitations, There are many of 


them. 
PRESERVA-. of clothes by the 
use of Dobbins’ 
TION Electric Soap, is 
an established 
FACT of a genera 
tion. It is not an experiment or a 


wild assertion, but absolutely TRUK. 


Think carefully whether you prefer 
to save a cent or two on soap, or 
dollars on clothes. You can't do 


both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on every wrapper for the 
name of 


DOBBINS SOAP M'F’G OO.,, 


Successors to 1. L, Cragin & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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